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Parliament and People - 


ao ceremonial splendour, Parliament has embarked upon its fifth 
session. If the resumption of prewar ritual and magnificence 
came as a welcome reminder of the deep roots and continuing strength 
of Parliamentary institutions, the prosaic words of the King’s. Speech 
were no less a reminder of the problems which a disordered world thrusts 
upon them. Distrust and dissension.among the nations is impeding 
recovery; the peace is threatened by Russian policy in Berlin; the prob- 
lem of the balance of payments remains unsolved; the shadows of possible 
war demand the urgent overhaul and expansion of the armed forces and 
provision for civil defence. Here are questions difficult and pressing 
enough to tax all the resource of Ministers—questions on which the 
nation, as distinct from party supporters, will infallibly judge them when 
the election comes. Whatever else happens during this long fifth session 
of the present Parliament, these major issues will be the very stuff of 
politics, and they will demand the wisest counsels of both sides of the 
House. 

But if they were to be given the prominence that they deserve, the 
Government would have been wise to offer some relaxation. in the pace 
and pressure of legislation. It has not done so, The Parliament Bill 
is to pass through its final routine stages—a lever to prise open the door 
through which the Steel Bill can pass into law by 1950. The Steel Biti 
itself is to bring under public ownership—or rather to enable.an Tron 
and Steel Corporation to acquire the securities of—certain companies 
extensively engaged in the production of iron ore, oF of pig iron or steel, 
or “in the shaping of steel by a rolling process.” Of this measure, more 
will be known by the time this issue of The Economist is in the: hands 
of readers. Two general observations can nevertheless. be made about it 
in advance. The first. is that no-respectable arguments have, so far, 
been put forward for this measure at this time. The Prime Minister 
contented himself on Tuesday with saying that the production of iron and 
steel in the right quantities and qualities is basic to the planning of the 
economy of this country. “But even if that argument were acceptable, 
it would justify the nationalising of several other industries only some- 
what less important than steel. If the needs of planners were all that 
were at stake, they could be secured—as they have been secured during 
the past three years—by measures stopping well short of state. ownership. 

The second point is that steel is pre-eminently an issue about which 
the nationalisers, in. Mr Morrison’s phrase, have to prove their case, It 
will, not be enough for them to do so in terms of the prewar short- 

comings of the industry, or in terms of the alleged advantage of a public 
monopoly instead of a private monopoly. ‘They will have to prove, if 
they can, that nationalisation will produce an industry better organised 
and technically superior to that which is now emerging from the super- 
vised efforts of the steel industry itself. To say that this basic issue is 
non proven would be far too charitable. There is an overwhelming pre- 
sumption that, in the period during which “ planning ” has critical rele- 
vance—the. next four years, when Britain..may -hope still to receive 
American aid—state ownership of steel can at best make no material 
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difference, and at worst will do serious damage to recovery. 

These are preliminary judgments, which await the evidence 
of the Bill itself. That Bill will be the main plank of the 
Government's legiflative programme, and it will honour its last 


election commitment. But the energies~ef Ministers, their 


advisers, and their supporters are ‘also ‘to be Sustained to deal 
with a large programme of worthy: but unexciting legislation. 
Measures are promised for national parks, for aécess to the 
countryside, and for the preservation of wild life. Magistrates’ 
Courts are to be reorganised, and legal aid made more readily 
available for persons of modest means. Jurors are to be paid ; 
there will be legislation on coastal erosion and the safety of 
life at sea. The patent law is to be revised ; provision is to be 
made for the better training of nurses ; safer milk, producers’ 
marketing boards and the development of the white fish indus- 
try are to be considered. Scotland is to have better water 
supplies and an amended criminal law on the English pattern. 
The powers of local authorities over new housing and the 
improvement of existing dwellings are to be extended. As if 
this were not enough, the King’s Speech promises that other 
measures will be laid before Parliament if time permits. Given 
the partial restoration of private members’ time—for which 
ten Fridays are to be set aside after Christmas—and the normal 
proceedings on Supply and the Budget, it is obvious that 
Parliament is in for a very busy time indeed. 

There is, indeed, more than an air of unreality about the 
programme. The Parliament Bill is a device to ensure that the 
Government has its way over steel. The Stee! Bill is a political 
commitment, not an act of constructive economic policy. The 
rest of the programme is well-intentioned, and unobjectionable 
in principle. But while this spate of Bills is passing through 
the Parliamentary mill, major forces will be shaping themselves 
in the country and in the world. Crucial decisions about the 
defence of western Europe have to be taken. The melancholy 
choice has to be made between rearmament and further re- 
covery—for the fact that Ministers have been able to assert 
that the measures so far taken will impose no significant strain 
on the British economy is a reflection of their strictly limited 
extent, not of the capacity of British industry to add an 
impressive armament programme to its present urgent com- 
mitments. The delicate omission from the King’s Speech of 
any reference to the extension of military service is in itself a 


symptom of half-heartedness in the matter of defence. 
* 


Yet the responsibilities of foreign policy and defence will call 
for qualities of wisdom and courage in no way superior to those 
which will be needed to meet the nation’s economic problems. 
Failure in economic policy would invite failure in everything 
else. The general phrases of the King’s Speech give only the 
broadest indication of the Government’s plans and hopes. 
“ Ministers will continue to devote themselves to the problem of 
the balance of payments . . . We shall hope to progress further 
towards paying our way abroad and restoring the prosperity. of 
our country and the world... . By increasing the individual con- 
tribution of skill and labour, we must build up our production 
still further.” The compulsions are recognised, but as the new 
session proceeds, they will assume increasing urgency. For it is 


' the unfortunate fact that production in Britain seems no longer 


to be increasing. The evidence assembled in the British econo- 
mic plan for 1948-49, lately presented to the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation, shows that the Government 
does not expect any material increase in the output of manufac- 
turing industry as a whole—its estimate.ranges from an actual 
fall of 1 per cent to an increase of 4 per cent compared with 
the second quarter of this year. . The same lack of dynamism 
is evident in the forecast of exports for 1949; here the figures are 
presented in a needlessly confusing form, but their story is in- 
escapable—the period of rapid expansion of exports is coming 
to an end. A later article surveys these forecasts in greater 
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detail. All that need be said here is that 1949 may be a year of 
high achievement but not high enough to promise that Britain 


will be able to_earn its present standard of living, 
1952. a8 - ts . 4 et by 
It _has.become something of a*habit for*Ministers to make 






more than the bést of Britain’s economic achievements during 
the past owelve months. Corrective measures have been applied 
to the. yawning. gap in dollar payments, but it will require a 
miraculous transformation in the terms of trade to close it by 
19§2. And merely to close it rests on two assumptions—the 
first intolerable, and the second far from certain. The first is 
that the volume Of imports to “this country, to support an 
increased population under conditions of full employment, shall 
be restricted to 75 per cent of the volume of imports in 1938, 
itself not a very impressive prewar year. The second is that 
the volume of British exports can be permanently kept as high 
as 160 per cent of the 1938 volume, irrespective of changes in 
the volume and character of world trade. In contrast to the 
recent optimism of Ministers, the plans which they are unfold- 
ing for 1949 suggest a-much greater caution. Indeed, they 
are, in their broad implications, pessimistic. 

This fatalism about exports is partly justified by changing 
demand in the world market. But it rests too on the assumption 
that manpower is at full stretch, that no more labour can be 
attracted to che export industries, and that no greater effort by 
management and men is possible. In the common trade union 
view, increased output can only be obtained from investment 
in new machinery, not from applying greater effort and im- 
proved organisation to the machinery which already exists. 
The point is rejected in the King’s Speech itself. But the 
Government has the obvious duty of strengthening “the 
individual: contribution of skill and labour” by the highest 
wisdom and courage in its economic and financial policy. It 
will not find this duty easy in a pre-election year. It would be 
doubly fatal if differences of opinion between the Government 
and the Opposition about economic policy at home were to 
degenerate into a vulgar race for vote-catching. 

In no aspect of economic policy is wisdom more needed than 
in the programme of capital investment on which the Govern- 
ment has embarked. Last week’s White Paper emphasised the 
long period which has still to elapse before many of the major 
schemes of industrial reconstruction begin to bear fruit. To 
the voices which have criticised the size of these commitments 
has lately been added that of the Governor of the Bank of 
England himself. But objection to the capital investment 
programme cannot possibly lie against its absolute size. Britain 
is setting aside no more of its current income (together with 
the assistance which it is getting from other countries) than is 
essential for its industrial survival. There may be ground for 
criticism of the choice and timing of some of the projects. 
Their planning in detail may leave much to be desired—it is, 
for example, richly ironical that electrical generating plant will 
soon be ready and will have to be put in store because the 
power houses will take two more years to build. The pro- 
portion of effort and materials devoted to housing and other 
social investment is, given the country’s present resources and 
future prospects, unduly high. Economic policy must learn that 
Britain’s economic resources leave no room for any choice of 
capital schemes based on notions of absolute necessity. 

The special need of the new session, therefore, will be the 
exercise of political honesty, avoiding on the one hand any 
despairing idea that the British people are incapable of further 
effort if they are properly led, and seeking by every means to 
complete the process of economic recovery and independence 
which has already covered promising ground. The Government 
will have everything to gain by pursuing the truth and by 
inculcating a new élan in the nation’s economic life. It will 
lose everything if it conceals the nation’s real economic task 
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After the Commonwealth Conference 


HERE used to be a witticism, current among the diplo- 
matic staffs of the Commonwealth countries, that the most 
abiding result of a Commonwealth conference is a group photo- 
graph in the garden of Downing Street. There were many 
reasons for thinking that the meeting which has just ended would 
be a polite “interchange of views ” avoiding all the thorny and 


- difficult subjects; and leaving the vital and controversial ques- 


tions to be settled unilaterally among the countries concerned. 
But, in fact, that has not happened. There has been a genuine 
effort to discover not only how much unanimity exists between 
the nine countries of the Commonwealth but how far their 
differences in policy are of importance, and what hope there is 
of settling the private quarrels that exist between some of the 
participating countries. 

The work of the conference can be divided between matters 
of policy, which for the most part were discussed in full session, 
and the more delicate constitutional matters which were dealt 
with informally. The communique which was issued at the 
end of the discussions dealt only with the former. It is of a 
very general nature, but it is more than a statement of the 
“highest common platitude.” It endorses the British Govern- 
ment’s policy in regard to both the Brussels Treaty and the 
forecast of its commitments to the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation. These were regarded by the confer- 
ence as inescapable commitments which the United Kingdom 
has rightly undertaken, and which, although they might conflict 
with the short-run interests of the Commonwealth countries, 
were in the long run essential and desirable. This is a tribute 
both to the spirit of the conference and to the clarity with 
which Mr Bevin and Sir Stafford Cripps outlined the United 
Kingdom’s position. 

The communiqué establishes the positive aspect of the resist- 
ance to Communism and, pedestrian though its wording may be, 
it is the first Commonwealth document ever to set its ideals so 
high: “The representatives of Commonwealth Governments 
affirmed their purpose to build up the economic strength of 
their countries and to take all appropriate measures to deter and 
resist aggression. At the same time they will do their utmost 
to encourage an increased production of wealth so as to achieve 
higher standards of living, especially for the peoples of the 
less developed countries of the world, as a constructive contri- 
bution to the preservation of world peace.” If these words 
genuinely mean an active policy, they represent a considerable 
advance over the particularist sentiment of previous conferences. 

The Prime Ministers also decided to recommend to their 
governments measures for improving Commonwealth consulta- 
tion on foreign affairs, economic affairs, and defence. Exactly 
what form this will take will not be known until the proposals 
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have been discussed in the nine Cabinets concerned. Some clue, 
however, is given by the reference to the value of consultation 
on the Ministerial level. While it is impossible to envisage 
permanent joint organisations involving the consultation of 
Ministers, it is to be hoped that it does mean more frequent 
meetings of Ministers in capitals other than London. This 
applies especially to the United Kingdom Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Relations, who is only too often loaded with 
a number of irrelevant tasks which the other members of the 
Cabinet are not disposed to handle. If he does his job as it 
ought to be done, he will be the busiest, not the freest, member 
of the Cabinet. 

The present consultative machinery of the Commonwealth 
dates from a more leisurely and more isolated age, and it is well 
that the conference has decided to overhaul it. On questions of 
defence and foreign policy the Canberra Conference on the 
Japanese Peace Treaty offers a useful precedent. On economic 
policy the wording of the communique suggests the creation, 
not of combined boards on the wartime pattern, but of a central 
clearing house for economic information. The new countries 
of the Commonwealth, in particular Pakistan, showed as great 
a desire for the proper function of the machinery of co-operation 
and consultation as the old, and at times a desire to bind the 
conference to more integrated arrangements than the latter felt 
desirable for themselves. The only country which seemed un- 
willing to subscribe to the general principle of co-operation and 
consultation was South Africa. Its commitment extends to the 
fight against Communism but beyond that its delegate, in a 
public speech in London, described his brief as being “ con- 
ditioned by South Africa’s interests and by a strict observance 
of the principle of ‘ South Africa First.’ ” 

* 


The. constitutional questions were much more ticklish. By 
implication, the decision to drop the word “British” as a 
description of the Commonwealth has obviously been accepted, 
although it was never formally discussed by the conference. 
It is right that it should be dropped, for the Commonwealth 
no longer contains more than one-sixth of British stock, whatever 
may be its historical origin. Equally, the word “ Dominion ” 
has disappeared from official statements, although its going 
leaves a void in the vocabulary which is but clumsily filled by 
the words “ Commonwealth country.” 

The most significant event of the conference, was the willing- 
ness of the Prime Minister of India, Pandit Nehru, to take a 
full and constructive part in the conference. It was known 
that Pakistan and Ceylon were anxious to take part but it was 
not known beforehand how far Mr Nehru was prepared to 
enter into frank discussions with the other Prime Ministers. 
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‘If he had come as a man paying a farewell visit to an associa- 
tion of which his country was only a.reluctant and formal 
member, the talks would have taken a very different turn. - As 
it turned out, he was prepared not only to participate whole- 
heartedly—if with a certain quiet scepticism about the future— 
in the plenary sessions, but to take the lead in private discus- 
sions on the future of India’s relationship with the Common- 
wealth. 

It would be idle to pretend that India’s future relationship 
with the Commonwealth can be settled by personal cordiality. 
A formula must be found which will satisfy Britain and the 
countries of the original Commonwealth—that is to say, one 
which does not disturb the position of the Crown as the connect- 
ing link. At the same time, it must take account of India’s 
declared intention (declared perhaps in haste, but not easily 
revocable), expressed in a resolution—drafted by Mr Nehru 
himself—to be an “independent Sovereign Republic.” The 
principle of double citizenship can be accepted under the British 
Nationality Act passed earlier in the year, but there is no such 
easy disposition of the question of the Crown. To the nations 
of the old Commonwealth the Crown, representing the common 
traditions of parliamentary government and the rule of law, is 
not a symbol which they will willingly relinquish. 

However, given the present. cordiality of relations between 
India and the Commonwealth, a compromise can probably be 
found and upheld. It would be as well, if Mr Nehru can 
separate the guestion of Commonwealth relations from the other 
agenda of the Indian Constituent Assembly, for the matter to 
be held in abeyance for a few months until various alternatives 
have been thoroughly thought out and tested, not only upon 
Indian public opinion, but upon those of the other Common- 
wealth countries, But the decision turns upon political and not 
legal questions. If India is convinced that its lonely position 
as the only great Asiatic power, and its long connection with 
British methods of administration and jurisprudence, give. it 
a permanent community of interest with the Commonwealth, 
a legal formula will be found, however unfamiliar it may be. 

The situation differs from that of Ireland after 1921, with 
which it is so often compared. Ireland retained its connection 
with the United Kingdom under duress, and has been steadily 
attenuating it ever since. In Ireland there was a deep-rooted 
desire for a republic as such and the Irish—or at least their 





political rulers—have shown a willingness to pay a ei Price 
to get rid of the symbols of association. But Andia—where, j in 
any case, republicanism draws its strength from ‘an intellectual 
movement and is contradicted by popular tradition—may be 
prepared to negotiate a compromise from a recognition of mutual 
interest and a willingness to subscribe to the principles which, 
though often unexpressed and often ill-expressed, underlie the 
Commonwealth association.. If. this is so, then a formula can 
surely be found that will avoid the two opposing dangers—the 
one of so loosening the tie of association that it ceases to have 
any meaning at all, the other of so formalising jt that it chafes, 
There is, however, one question which bedeyils. the relation. 
ship of Pakistan and India to each other and to the Common- 
wealth—the dispute in Kashmir. _A resort to open warfare 
would make a mockery of combined defence schemes or of 
economic co-operation in that region of the Commonwealth, 
The private talks held between Mr Attlee, Mr.Nehru and Mr 
Liaquat Ali in London on Kashmir do not seem to have 
achieved much, But if the statesmanship which all three dis- 
played in the plenary sessions could be devoted to ending the 
dispute, whether by agreement to a solution or agreement to 
abide by arbitration, it would be not only a personal triumph, 
but a practical. exposition of the vitality of the Commonwealth, 
Previous conferences. of Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
have formulated and recognised changes that had been gradu- 
ally occurring. The’ 1948 conference may by the spirit in 
which it was conducted have effected radical changes itself. The 
possibility that the Commonwealth might include three Asiatic 
nations only became apparent eighteen months ago. It is now 
certain that two, and it is possible that all three of them, intend 
to remain within it. It is too early to assess the immense changes 
that will flow from this .decision. The new members will 
demand a greater degree of precision and probably of effective 
co-operation in their relations with—if not the whole Common- 
wealth—at least with Great Britain. The nations of the old 
Commonwealth were nascent communities anxious to assert their 
sovereignty against the United Kingdom. The new countries 
are drawn from ancient civilisations to whom the practical 
advantages of an international community may seem more 
important than Simon-pure sovereignty. One thing, however. 
is certain. The new Commonwealth will be based not on a 
common race or tradition, but on a community of ideas. 


Work to the Workers? 


HERE are two ways of judging the Government’s policy on 

the distribution of industry. The first is ‘to measure its 
success in preventing the recurrence of widespread unemploy- 
ment in what used to be called, with reason, the distressed 
areas. The second, and much wider, question ig concerned with 
the real economic cost of the policy——whether it diverts resources 
into the development areas which could be better employed 
elsewhere, or prevents the movement of labour from these areas 
to other districts which are desperately short of men. The first 
aspect of the problem can be called the social aspect—though 
its economic consequences are important.” The second ‘raises 
the purely economic issue whether the forced revival of areas 
which have lost part or whole ‘of their economic raison d’étre 
may not in the end prove more costly than the development of 
‘regions which have positive economic attractions. 

Last week’s White Paper* reviewing the first three years 
under the Distribution of Industry Act was encouraging about 
the first issue, and silent about the second, It starts from the 
premise, which underlay the Act and has inspired every phase 
of the Government’s policy for industrial location, that ‘the 
development areas enjoy an inevitable and natural entitlement 
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to new industrial projects. “The Government,” claims the 
White Paper, “has not given preference to the development 
areas to the neglect of all other parts of the country.” But by 
building licensing and the exercise of planning consent under 
the Town and Country Planning Act of last year, the Govern- 
ment has complete power of veto over any industrialist who 
may wish to set up a factory outside the development areas, 
and with few exceptions it has been exercised. 


The present economic, state of these areas is utterly different 
from what it was in 1932.. In the four main areas at that time 
(South Wales, Scotland, the North East Coast and West Cum- 
berland) there were 830,000 unemployed, or nearly 40 per cent 


of the insured population. Five years later, the figures had been 
reduced to 410,600 and 18 cent _Tespective , partly owing 
to measures taken under the Special Areas Act but largely 


owing to economic recovery. and. rearmament, By June last, 
total unemployment in the development areas (the old areas 
with their boundaries redrawn, together with South Lancashire 
and Wrexham) was only 101,990—4 per cent of the insured 
population—and a quarter of a million more men and women 
were at work in them than in 1939. 
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increased activity in the mines, shipyards and general engi- 
neering plants in the whole country,-and not by any meats 
solely to special measures in the development areas themselves. 
A further distinction has to be drawn between the new indus- 
trial establishments which are being erected by private industry 
in the development areas and those which are being provided 
directly by the Government. The former include, among 
others, the enormous new factory of British Nylon Spinners at 
Pontypool, the new chemical works of ICI at Wilton and the 
extensions at Billingham, and Patons and Baldwins’ new wool 
textile mill at Darlington. Whether all these projects would 
have been sited in the development areas, in the absence of 
Government sanction, may be doubtful, though several of them 
would probably have gone there in pursuit of labour or suitable 
sites, particularly on the North East coast. 

According to the White Paper, employment has been found 
for 104,500 workpeople, either in Government factories adapted 
for peace-time production, in other existing premises, or in 
new factories financed by the Government or by private indus- 
try. But of this total, less than one-third has found employ- 
ment in new factories—there are 443 of them, and they still 
have less than half their intended labour force. Another 740 
factories are planned, and 530 of them are under construction. 
In full production, they are expected to absorb another 185,000 
workpeople. Well over half the employment to be provided 
will be in Government financed factories, which have already 
cost £25 million, and will ultimately cost £38 million. But 
this figure does not cover the full cost, nor is it quite certain 
to what portion of the new schemes it relates. Loans to com- 
panies (nearly {1,000,000 has been advanced), clearing of 
derelict sites, improvements in water, sewerage and gas sup- 
plies (costing about £9 million) and the special provision of 
houses for key workers are among the extras which have to be 
taken into account. All told, a commitment of the order of 
£50 million has been undertaken, from public funds. 


* 


Measured by the numbers so far placed in employment, the 
experiment in directing new industries to the development areas 


has been very costly. The argument that the areas were ready . 


for the reception of new industries, if only they could be 
persuaded to go there, proves to have been exaggerated, for 
new basic services and housing are having to be provided at 
the expense of other areas where conceivably they might be 
better employed. Nor does the Government’s statement address 
itself seriously to the question of what kind of industrial em- 
ployment should be provided in the development areas. It 
takes its text from prewar days, when the areas were depressed 
because the demand for capital goods was deficient. There is 
even a slight note of regret in the statement that “ although the 
dependence of the development areas upon capital goods indus- 
tries has diminished, the percentage of the insured population 
yet engaged in them exceeds that for the country generally.” 
Consolation follows a few lines later: “ The whole industrial 
pattern of the areas has become more varied and less vulnerable 
to depression than it was during interwar times.” And what is 
the result, in this present period of unsatisfied demand for 
Capital goods ? 

Some of the new consumption goods industries have, in fact 
experienced troubles because in recent months, the demand for 
their products having fallen bélow the level of supply, they 
have had no recourse but to discharge part of their labour force. 
It must be recognised that the creation of a sufficiently diversi- 
fied economic structure is bound to be a slow process. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the reviews of progress 
in the individual areas should be hedged around with provisos— 
“ provided no economic depression intervenes . . . 


general aed oe 
long as a high and stable level of employment is maintained in 
the country as a whole . . . provided the general level of pur- 
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chasing power is maintained... .” But if there is one thing 
which can be: said with fair certainty of the economic prospect 
over the tiext five or ten years; it is surely that the demand for 
capital goods and coal is likely to be better sustained than. the 
demand for some of the consumers’ goods which are the typical 
products of the smaller factories in the development aréas. 
These industries largely employ female labour, and therefore do 
little to alleviate the unemployment among unskilled men and ex- 
miners of whom there are still a number in Wales and Scotland. 
Lipsticks, fancy goods atid electrical appliances are all desirable, 
without doubt, but not if the labour, materials and capital 
resources devoted to them could be better used for new indus- 
trial development of a more fundamental character. Perhaps the 
first idea which will have to be unlearned in the Government's 
policy for the development areas is the notion that “ light” 
industries escape from depression virtually unscathed, whereas 
“ heavy ” industries oscillate violently from boom to slump. The 
danger, now that light industries have been established, is that 
no effort will be spared to keep them at full employment, even 
when the demand for their products changes. As contributors 
to the saving of imports or the expansion of exports, their value 
is much lower than that of the distrusted heavy industries. 

The White Paper does not pursue such discussions. It is con- 
tent to explain why West Cumberland and the North East Coast 
should still be retained as development areas, though unemploy- 
ment only amounts to 3 per cent in each of them. It argues the 
case for adding Merseyside, with 25,000 unemployed (54 per 
cent of the working population) to the list. It stretches the 
problem of the Scottish Highlands where depopulation rather 
than acute unemployment is the main cause of concern, and 
where it finds that development area powers should be used to 
create “a focal centre of industrial development for the High- 
lands ” bordering on the Cromarty and Beauly Firths in which 
hydro-electric power will soon be available. Political pressure 
has been pointing the way to both these new additions for months 
past. That, perhaps, exposes one of the chief weaknesses of 
the policy ; it is governed not by any explicit principles about 
the distribution of industry, but largely by the demands of 
representatives of the development areas, in Parliament and 
elsewhere. 

It is time, indeed, for a careful review of policy on the 
development areas. Like so much that the Government does 
in the economic field that policy is based on the assumptions 
that the conditions of pre-war slump will recur ; that labour in 
the areas is largely immobile ; and that the “ social investment ” 
which already exists in the development areas justifies the placing 
of new industries there, often far from their markets, It pre- 
supposes, moreover, that despite the promise of full employment 
the development areas will always have more men than jobs, 
and consequently that jobs must be taken to them or created for 
them. Yet full employment, if it is not to have damaging con- 
sequences of rigidity and waste, also implies high mobility of 
labour between jobs and between districts. Development area 
policy runs counter to this aim. The reserves of labour in the 
areas are not being encouraged to move into essential indus- 
tries elsewhere. To that extent, exports are being lost. But to 
bolster up employment in the development areas, the~ whole 
location of industrial investment is being distorted in theire 
favour, irrespective of comparative economic advantages in these 
and other areas, and without giving adequate consideration to 
the end-products of many of the factories which have been laid 
down. To that extent, the best return is not being obtained 
from the resources—already low enough—which are being 
devoted to new capital investment in the country as a whole. 
Britain’s present predicament is that there are too many jobs 
and too few men—too few in essential employment in 
the capital goods and export trades, and too many in con- 
sumption trades and services. Deyglopment area policy is not 
easing this predicament ; on the contrary, it is adding to it. 
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Refugees of | Palestine, 


HOSE responsibility are the Arab refugees ? Count 

Bernadotte, to whose last thoughts his death lent special 
poignancy, felt that the United Nations Organisation, must 
accept its share of the burden. Pending an Assembly vote to 
do so, he personally appealed to. member states for voluatary 
help with relief. A few gave all they were asked for ; the United 
Kingdom government headed the list. Others, and notably the 
United States government, answered that they could not help 
though they would not stop voluntary societies from.doing so. 
Publicity was given to such help as was forthcoming and 
prickings of conscience were for the time being soothed. 

The latest information shows that complacency is quite un- 
founded. It was, or ought to have been, shattered by the pro- 
gress report just presented to the Assembly’s Third Committee 
by its director of disaster relief operations, Sir Raphael 
Cilento, and by Dr Bunche, its acting mediator. This report 
shows how little has been done and how much. must be voted 
and ordered, at latest by mid-November, if the greater part of 
half a million destitute people are not to die this. winter upon 
the United Nations’ doorstep. In one bleak phrase it says: 
“There is already a marked increase in preventable deaths.” 
However exempt the individual member states may feel from 
responsibility for this dreadful fact, they cannot. escape collec- 
tive blame for letting procrastination shape the. present situa- 
tion. Nor can it escape the Arab conclusion that the West, 
for all its fine words, is denying a human right—the right 
to life, 

As was recorded in The Economist of October 2nd, Count 
Bernadotte in September estimated the total number of Arab 
refugees at 360,000. This number has now increased, owing 
to better registration, to the registration of people who then had 
resources but have since exhausted them, and to new  influxes 
caused by fresh fighting. The total number of refugees now 
located is 472,000, of whom just under half are still in Palestine, 
$8,000 in Transjordan and 61,000 in the Lebanon. This total 
does not, of course, include the Arabs who still possess homes 
in the Arab-held parts of Palestine, but who are destitute: for 
lack of food and communications. The total number now re- 
corded as destitute is 652,000, of whom, therefore, about 87 per 
cent are refugees. 

* 


When Count Bernadotte last reported, these were subsisting 
om savings, on the charity of the Arabs near whose homes and 
military camps they had squatted, on fruit picked in abandoned 
orchards, and—once they had crossed the frontier—on the 
charity of neighbour governments. Most of these assets are no 
longer available. As often happens when “evacuees” are housed, 
sympathy wanes. and tempers wear thin with time. Savings 
are exhausted ; the figs and grapes are eaten. At Nablues, 
so-called camps containing 150,000 refugees had, at the begin- 
ning of this week, had no food deliveries for 17 days. Rations 
issued by the Transjordan and Egyptian authorities, which were 
once 300 grammes of flour per day, have been reduced first to 
15Q grammes, then to less and now to nil. The Arab states are, 
in any year of medium harvest such as is 1948, net importers of 
wheat. This. year, only Syria has.a small surplus. Elsewhere, 
cupboards are bare. Obviously, a diminishing scale of nutrition 
leads to an increasing volume of disease: measles, plus com- 

‘ications, typhoid and dysentery are widespread. A few eae 
report smallpox cases and typhus has appeared. 

The Arab Governments, after two months of the amazing 
generosity that is an article of their great religion, are over- 
whelmed by the problem set “by the coming winter. 
They possess few B00d, large-scale organisers. j, are. un- 


accustomed to sooling resources. Most of them are short of 
dollars, and most of the world’s surplus food for. sale lies, jn 
dollar areas. Acting individually several of them,,and Trans- 
jordan in particular, have scraped their larders and their 
exchequers. Now they feel that it is someone else’s turn to help. 

Foreseeing this argument, Count Bernadotte on his personal 
initiative, sent to governments, as well as to certain firms and 
organisations with a special interest in the local reputation of 
the West, a list of his requirements. He asked for 10,000 
tons of goods. Of these only 2,890 tons have arrived or are in 
sight. Of the 2,100 tons of food received or im transit, 1,100 
comes from the Government of Australia alone. The whole is 
enough to last only until the end of November. . As to shelter, 
a British contribution of 7,509 tents and 200,000 blankets, 
coupled with 32,000 blankets from the Arab League, still leaves 
at least 20,000 people absolutely without tents and 45,000 abso- 
lutely without a blanket. The progress report already quoted 
adds that “ requests elsewhere have as yet been fruitless.” The 
World Council of Churches, Church World Service, Inc., and 
the Near East Foundation have all contributed substantially. 
The Arabian-American Oil Company has given £50,000. The 
Turks have been most neighbourly. All this help is voluntary; 
but “ the voluntary aid. so far received—welcome as it has been 
in supplementing the relief provided by the Arab Governments 
concerned—is small even in relation to the needs of the past 
period, and almost insignificant compared with the requirements 
of the crisis that is now developing.” The conclusion to which 
this sentence leads is that unless the United Nations, within the 
next fortnight, votes a sum of $30 million (exclusive of adminis- 
trative costs) to provide relief for the nine months from 
December, 1948, to August, 1949, no outside aid will be possible 
because the state of Arab tempers will make the refugee areas 
dangerous for relief workers of western race and nationality. 


* 


If the money is voted forthwith, and if tent cities were estab- 
lished under United Nations’ supervision in the warm Jordan 
valley, it would save at least tens of thousands of lives. All 
depends now on speed of action; by mid-November the 
die will have been cast. Supplies that have to travel via 
Beirut and a hinterland take time to distribute. Action taken 
later than that will come too late. Even then the longer term 
question remains, where are these people to find new. homes? 
It is becoming clearer with every day that the Bernadotte 
idea that they must return to Israel is unrealistic and out of 
date. Only the United Nations can decide where they shall go. 

The challenge is not only to the United Nations; it is 
levelled also at the Western World and at the Jews. To put 
the question in its crudest form—can the governments and 
groups which want to stand well with the ground landlords 
of their oil wells and oilfields afford to be calious?, .As for 
the Jews, they are an exclusive people. Over centuries, their 
exclusiveness, has led them to unneighbourly acts that amount-to 
social obtuseness. Practised on a national scale these amount to 
political stupidity. At the moment, Israel, despite all its 
triumphs, is taking the line that to help the Arab refugees is 
to help the Arab governments and therefore to break the truce. 
It is even trying to indict the director of relief with this argu- 
ment. A new nation should reflect that itis never politic to 
make bad neighbours, or to do-as-you-were-done-by when what 
was done to you is so manifestly wrong. 

The. conclusion. is that if Uno: daiecespaamnanewl 
humanitarian issue, the tale of the. Arab lives that are:left to ebb 
out will darken the future of many who are bebaving as-ff 
they were unaffected by the imminent disaster of, the refugees. 
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NOTES OF 


Mr. Bevin seems to have negotiated with great skill when 
the Foreign Ministers of the Brussels Treaty Powers had their 
third meeting of the year in Paris last week. For the moment he 
has warded off the French demand, for a European assembly with 
the decision to appoint a committee which will examine what steps 
could be taken towards more formal arrangements for the Western 
Union. Thereby he has gained three months and has ensured that 
the political difficulties of integration will be examined with the 
same care that has been given to the economic possibilities. What 
is still lacking is some organ through which a general debate on 
Western Union can be conducted before the world ; but there is 
every indication that Mr Churchill will give that need his atten. 
tion—if necessary by giving the E sign instead of the V sign. 

Far more significant. was the news that the Consultative Council 
had agreed “on the. principle of a defensive pact for) the North 
Atlantic and on the next steps to be taken in that direction.” It 
means, in fact, that Mr Marshall and Mr Dulles have been able 
to give such definite assurances of American—and Canadian— 
support for such a pact that preparations for it can begin now. 
So, in a matter of months, a proposal first made by Mr St. Laurent 
in Canada, has. become a practical scheme ; Western Union is to be 
underpinned by a structure which Scandinavian and other hesitant 
governments may be tempted in time to join. All the reasons— 
and excuses—that have been pleaded by the French and other 
governments.against the American demand that they should take 
western military unity seriously have been dealt with. Even the 
financial difficulties that have so far held-up the pooling of equip- 
ment and other military resources are to be examined by a com- 
mittee of experts, If Mr Dewey should become President of the 
United States, new arguments—mostly political—will have to be 
found to resist the pushing, prodding and encouraging towards 
closer union that he has promised. 

_The worst that can be said about the programme set for the 
next stage of union is that so much will happen in secret—or 
confidential—and. highly technical committees. It is a surprise 
to learn suddenly that the easing of travel, cultural relations, 
educational exchanges and other matters of general interest are 
being examined by working parties from the five countries. There 
seems no reason why so little should be known about their 
activities, or why. the aommittees of Western.» Union should 
become as remote and as expert as the organs of ERP. The five 
Foreign Ministers must not lese the common touch. 

* * * 


Stalemate in Berlin 


There. is; no sign that either the Foreign Office or the State 
Department. has thought of the next move in the Berlin struggle. 
If they persist.in their present tactics, the players face stale- 
mate, and they will have to settle down to await the effect of the 
winter months. on. the patience and-endurance of the Berliners 
and their military governors. reasons why the Russians 
should so persist are clear: they are the reasons that should 
have made it obvious from the first thaf they wanted no settle- 
ment of the Berlin question, unless they could assert their 
influence on British and American policy in western Germany. 
By doing nothing but maintain. the blockade they exert maximum 
pressure on London and Paris and Washington. There was in 
fact no reason of policy why Mr Vyshinsky should have been 
conciliatory in Paris last week in the way that some members 
of the Security Council expected him-to be. From Uno’s inter- 
vention no good has come; neither an effective condemnation of 
Russian policy by world opinion nor effective conciliation. For 
that the western Governments are largely to blame, for they did 
not make it clear to the Security Council what they expected of it. 

The danger now is that an impressive and sensational initiative 
will come from the Russians—an offer which will appear to many 
to offer the chance of a face-saving withdrawal from Berlin: by 
the West. Their German spokesmen shave let it be known 
that withdrawal by the Russians from, part of Germany. is a 
possibility to be reckoned with, and for over four months this 
idea has been spread about in those east European countries 
most affected by Russian policy. Raat ms ae es, ive 
Were accompanied by the demand that all troops of 
should be eta by. the slogan “leave Europe to the 
Europeans,” then American policy—and’ British—would _ once 
again find itself atthe edge of atrap. 










r 


THE WEEK 


Decisions taken by America, Britain, France and the Benelux 
countries during the London talks last spring seem to make a 
similar initiative by the wester Governments impossible: Under 
strong. pressure from the: French, it was agreed that occupation 
of Germany should be maintained until peace had been restored 
in. Europe. No French Government would dare to retreat from 
this decision, and it is hard to see how the British and i 
Governments could medify it at short notice. 

It is this fact which makes.so unfortunate the misinterpretation 
that has been put on General Robertson’s declaration in Berlin 
reported on Thursday last week—that withdrawal of all occupation 
forces “ may, well be the only way of solving the.problems.to which 
Allied disagreements over Germany have led.” General: Robertson 
declared he was speaking only for himself and that he was looking 
far into the future ; but his suggestion will be taken everywhere 
as a kite flown by the British Government....And: there..will be 
general astonishment at his further reported statement that he 
did not know what London’s views on the subject were. 

If it is Mr Bevin’s policy to go on testing Russian obstinacy 
to the uttermost by patience and firmness, then General Robert- 
son’s statement—courageous. though it was’—was indiscreet. 
For even if Mr Bevin is beginning to think of an agreed and 
partial withdrawal of troops from Germany, then that fact should 
have temained a closely kept secret until he had convinced Mr 
Marshall and Mr Schuman that this is the right alternative policy. 
Such a solution would command the support of western public 
opinion only if the Russians were preparéd to give giarantees 
about the safety and rights of Berliners under the German ‘regime 
that they would leave behind them im their ruined’ and discon- 
tented zone. To do General Robertson justice, his insistence 
on that condition may allay some of the alarm and despondency 
he will have caused in western Germany. 


é 


* * * 


German Army or Gommunist Police ? 


The existence in Russia of a “Paulus Army” has for long 
been the subject of rumours, many of them deliberately spread 
by Communist agents. In the last few weeks it has become easier 
to see what the “army” really amounts to. It is am armed 
security police, which has been formed out of German prisoners- 
of-war who have ostensibly been converted to Communism by 
the political indoctrination that they have been receiving at Soviet 
hands. For some months past, the prisoners ‘who: have been 
returned to the Russian zone have been healthy, well-fed, avowed 
Communists, in contrast to the starved wrecks of the first batch 
of releases, whose appearance spread a wave of anti-Russian feel- 
ing throughout Germany. The converts are said to be under- 
going military training in Germany under officers of the Free 
Germany Committee, which was formed in Russia during the war, 
and was allegedly disbanded im 1945. They are reported to be 
armed with revolvers, and armoured cars. 

The strength of this force is not likely to be as high as 
200,000 to 300,000. These figures; given by General Clay at a 
press conference in Washington on October 21st, refer to estimates 
of the entire police force in the Russian zone, including in all 
probability factory guards formed from “Communist workers. 
Dr Kurt Fischer, who is responsible for the various security forces 
as head of the Central Administration of the Interior ‘in the 
Soviet zone, is reported to have said that the total strength would 
be brought up to 400,000 by November rst. It is hard to suppose 
that he can have referred to police alone, since this would mean 
one policeman for every forty-three inhabitants of the Soviet 
zone. Even the Russians do not do things on this scale. 

It is indeed doubtful whether there are so many genuinely 
reliable pro-Russian Communists in eastern Germany. The total 
membership of the Communist Party in the Soviet zone before 
the merger with the Social Democrats was only $00,000 in 1946, 
and since that date the trend has been against the East. And tac 
prisoner who declares himself a convert to ideological lectures in 
order to secure better treatment is notoriously a back-slider. 

There always has been, and probably still is a group of 


German generals who believe in friendship with Russia rather 
than the West, purely in German national interests. “Bur the 


Russians, who. are, as everyone agrees, rather more ‘ suspicious 


than most, would hardly trust’ an independent, strong, armed 
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Refugees of. Palestine. 


HOSE responsibility a are the Arab refugees ? Count 

Bernadotte, to whose last thoughts his death lent special 
poignancy, felt that the United Nations. Organisation. must 
accept its share of the burden. Pending an Assembly vote. to 
do so, he personally appealed to member states for voluatary 
help with relief. A few gave all they were asked for ; the United 
Kingdom government headed the list. Others, and notably the 
United States government, answered that they could not help 
though they would not stop voluntary societies from.doing so. 
Publicity was given to such help as was. forthcoming and 
prickings of conscience were for the time being soothed. 

The latest information shows that complacency is quite un- 
founded. It was, or ought to have been, shattered by the pro- 
gress report just presented te the Assembly’s Third Committee 
by its director of disaster relief operations, Sir Raphael 
Cilento, and by Dr Bunche, its acting mediator. This report 
shows how little has been done and how much. must be voted 
and ordered, at latest by mid-November, if the greater part of 
half a million destitute people are not to die this. winter upon 
the United Nations’ doorstep. In one bleak phrase it says: 
“There is already a marked increase in preventable deaths.” 
However exempt the individual member states may feel from 
responsibility for this dreadful fact, they cannot escape collec- 
tive blame for letting procrastination shape the. present situa- 
tion. Nor can it escape the Arab conclusion that the West, 
for all its fine words, is denying a human right—the right 
to life. 

As was recorded in The Economist of October 2nd, Count 
Bernadotte in September estimated the total number of Arab 
refugees at 360,000. This number has now increased, owing 
to better registration, to the registration of people who then had 
resources. but have since exhausted them, and to new influxes 
caused by fresh fighting. The total number of refugees now 
located is 472,000, of whom just under half are still in Palestine, 
88,000 in Transjordan and 61,000 in the Lebanon. This total 
- does not, of course, include the Arabs who still possess homes 
in the Arab-held parts of Palestine, but who are destitute for 
lack of food and communications. The total number now re- 
corded as destitute is 652,000, of whom, therefore, about 87 per 
cent are refugees. 

* 


When Count Bernadotte last reported, these were subsisting 
on savings, on the charity of the Arabs near whose homes and 
military camps they had squatted, on fruit picked in abandoned 
orchards, and—once they had crossed the frontier—on the 
charity of neighbour governments. Most of these assets are no 
longer available. As often happens when “evacuees” are housed, 
sympathy wanes. and tempers wear thin with time. Savings 
are exhausted ; the figs and grapes are eaten. At Nablues, 
so-called camps containing 150,000 refugees had, at the begin- 
ning of this week, had no food deliveries for 17 days. Rations 
issued by the Transjordan and Egyptian authorities, which were 
once 300 grammes of flour per day, have been reduced first to 
150 grammes, then to less and now to nil. The Arab states are, 
in any year of medium harvest such as is 1948, net importers of 
wheat. This, year, only Syria has a small surplus. _ Elsewhere, 
cupboards are bare. Obviously, a diminishing scale of nutrition 
leads to an increasing volume of disease: measles, pias com- 
plications, typhoid and dysentery are widespread. A few eae 
report smallpox cases and typhus has appeared. 

The Arab Governments, after two months of. the amazing 
generosity that is an article of their great religion, are. oyer- 
whelmed by the problem. set by the coming winter. 
They_ possess few Bod large-scale organisers., They, are, un- 


accustomed to pooling resources. Most of them are short-of 
dollars, and most of the world’s surplus food. for. sale lies,in 
dollar areas. Acting individually several of them,.and Trans. 
jordan in particular, have scraped their larders and their 
exchequers. Now they feel that it is someone else’s turn to help. 

Foreseeing this argument, Count Bernadotte on his personal 
initiative, sent to governments, as well as to certain firms and 
organisations with a special interest in the local reputation.of 
the West, a list of his requirements. He asked for 10,000 
tons of goods. Of these only 2,890 tons have arrived or are in 
sight. Of the 2,100 tons of food received or in transit, 1,100 
comes from the Government of Australia alone. The whole is 
enough to last only until the end of November, As to shelter, 


a British contribution of 7,509 tents and. 200,000 blankets, 


coupled with 32,000 blankets from the Arab League, still leaves 
at least 20,000 people absolutely without tents and 45,000 abso- 
lutely without a blanket. The progress report already quoted 
adds that “ requests elsewhere have as yet been fruitless.” The 
World Council of Churches, Church World Service, Inc., and 
the Near East Foundation have all contributed substantially. 
The Arabian-American Oil Company has given £50,000. The 
Turks have been most neighbourly. All this help is voluntary; 
but “ the voluntary aid. so far received—-welcome as it has been 
in supplementing the relief provided by the Arab Governments 
concerned—is small even in relation to the needs of the past 
period, and almost insignificant compared with the requirements 
of the crisis that is now developing.” The conclusion to which 
this sentence leads is that unless the United Nations, within the 
next fortnight, votes a sum of $30 million (exclusive of adminis- 
trative costs) to provide relief for the nine months from 
December, 1948, to August, 1949, no outside aid will be possible 
because the state of Arab tempers will make the refugee areas 
dangerous for relief workers of western race and nationality, 


* 


If the money is voted forthwith, and if tent cities were estab- 
lished under United Nations’ supervision in the warm Jordan 
valley, it would save at least tens of thousands of lives. All 
depends now on speed of action; by mid-November. the 
die will have been cast. Supplies that have to travel via 
Beirut and a hinterland take time to distribute. Action taken 
later than that will come too late. Even then the longer term 
question remains, where are these people to find new homes? 
It is becoming clearer with every day that the Bernadotte 
idea that they must return to Israel is unrealistic and out of 
date. Only the United Nations can decide where they shall go. 

The challenge is not only to the United Nations ; it is 
levelled also at the Western World and at the Jews. To put 
the question in its crudest form—can the governments and 
groups which want to stand well with the ground landlords 
of their oil wells and oilfields afford to be callous? As for 
the Jews, they are an exclusive people. Over centuries, their 
exclusiveness, has led them to unneighbourly acts that amountito 
social obtuseness. Practised on a national scale these amount to 
political stupidity. At the moment, Israel, despite all its 
triumphs, is taking the line that to help the Arab refugees is 
to help the Arab governments and therefore to break the truce. 
It is even trying to indict the director of relief with this argu- 


ment. A new nation should reflect that it.is never politic to 


make bad neighbours, or to do-as-you-were-done-by when what 


-was done to you is so manifestly 


‘The. conchasion,is.,that. if Llpo: failato. eceaoemainpon ial 
humanitarian issue, the tale of the Arab lives, that are:left to ebb 
out will darken the future of many..who are behaving as-if 
they were unaffected by the imminent disaster of the refugees. 
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THE ECONOMIST, October 30, 1943 


NOTES OF 


Mr. Bevin seems to have negotiated with great skill when 
the Foreign Ministers of the Brussels Treaty Powers had their 
third meeting of the year in Paris last week. For the moment he 
has warded off the French demand, for a European assembly with 
the decision to appoint a committee which will examine what steps 
could be taken towards more formal arrangements for the Western 
Union. Thereby he has gained three months and has ensured that 
the political difficulties of integration will be examined with the 
same care that has been given to the economic possibilities. What 
is. still lacking is some organ through which a general debate on 
Western Union can be conducted before the world ; but there is 
every indication that Mr Churchill will give that need his atten- 
tion—if necessary by giving the E sign instead of the V sign. 

Far more significant. was the news that the Consultative Council 
had agreed “on the. principle of a defensive pact for the North 
Atlantic and on the next steps to be taken in that direction.” It 
means, in fact, that Mr Marshall and Mr Dulles have been able 
to give such definite assurances of American—and Canadian— 
support for such a pact that preparations for it can begin now. 
So, in a matter of monthg, a proposal first made by Mr St. Laurent 
in Canada, has become a practical scheme ; Western Union is to be 
underpinned by a structure which Scandinavian and other hesitant 
governments may be tempted in time to join. All the reasons— 
and excuses—that have been pleaded by the French and other 
governments. against the American demand that they should take 
western military unity seriously have been dealt with. Even the 
financial difficulties that have so far held up the pooling of equip- 
meni and other military resources are to be examined by a com- 
mittee of experts, If Mr Dewey should become President of the 
United States, new arguments—mostly political—will have to be 
found to resist the pushing, prodding and encouraging towards 
closer union that he has promised. 

_The worst that can be said about the programme set for the 
next stage Of union is that so much will happen in secret—~or 
confidential—and. highly technical committees. It is a surprise 
to learn suddenly that the easing of travel; cultural relations, 
educational exchanges and other matters of general interest are 
being examined by working parties from the five countries. There 
seems no reason why so little should be known about their 
activiues, or why. the committees of Western. Union should 
become as remote and as expert as the organs of ERP. The five 
Foreign Ministers must not lese the common touch. 

* * * 


Stalemate in Berlin 


There. is; no sign that either the Foreign Office or the State 
Department. has thought of the next move in the Berlin struggle. 
If they persist. in their present tactics; the players face stale- 
mate, and they will have to settle down to await the effect of the 
wintcr months on. the patience and endurance of the Berliners 
and their military governors. The reasons why the Russians 
should so persist are clear: they are the reasons that should 
have made it obvious from the first thaf they wanted no settle- 
ment of the Berlin question, unless they could assert their 
influence on British and American policy in western Germany. 
By doing nothing but maintain the blockade they exert maximum 
pressure on London and Paris and Washington. There was in 
fact no reason of policy why Mr Vyshinsky should have been 
conciliatory in Paris last week in the way that some members 
of the Security Council expected him to be. From: Uno’s inter- 
vention no good has come: neither an effective condemnation of 
Russian policy by world opinion nor effective conciliation, For 
that the western Governments are largely to blame, for they did 
not make it clear to the Security Council what they expected of it. 

The danger now is that an impressive and sensational initiative 
will come from. the Rus$ians—an offer which will appear to many 
to offer the chance of a face-saving withdrawal from Berlin by 
the West. Their German spokesmen shave let it be known 
that withdrawal by the Russians from part of Germany is a 


Possibility to be reckoned with, and for over four months this 


idea has been spread about in those east European countries 
Most affected by Russian polity in Germany. If such a stroke 
were accompanied by the demand that all troops of occupation 


should be, withdrawn by, the slogan “leave, Europe 0 the 





once 


Europeans,” then American policy—and Bi 
in find itself at the edge of atrap. 
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Decisions taken by America, Britain, France and the Benelux 
countries during the London talks last spring seem. to make a: 
similar initiative by the wester Governments impossible: Under 
strong. pressure from the French, it was agreed that occupation 
of Germany should be maintained until peace had been restored 
in. Europe. No French Government would dare to retreat from 
this decision, and it is hard to see how the British and American 
Governments could modify it at short notice. 

It is this fact which makes.so unfortunate the misinterpretation 
that has been put on General Robertson’s declaration in Berlin 
reported on Thursday last week—that withdrawal of all occupation 
forces “ may. well be the only way of solving the.problems.to which 
Allied disagreements over Germany have led.” . General: Robertson 
declared he was speaking only for himself and that he was looking 
far into the future ; but his suggestion will be taken everywhere 
as a kite flown by the British Government....And: there will be 
general astonishment at his further reported statement that he 
did not know what London’s views on the subject were. : 

If it is Mr Bevin’s policy to go on testing Russian obstinacy 
to the uttermost by patience and firmness, then General Robert- 
son’s statement—courageous though it was—was indiscreet. 
For even if Mr Bevin is beginning to think of an agreed and 
partial withdrawal of troops from Germany, then that fact should 
have remained a closely kept secret until he had convinced Mr 
Marshall and Mr Schuman that this is the right alternative policy. 
Such a solution would command ‘the support of ‘western public 
opinion only if the Russians were preparéd to give guarantees 
about the safety and rights of Berliners under the German regime 
that they would leave behind them im their ruimed ‘and discon- 
tented zone. To do General Robertson justice, his insistence 
on that condition may allay some of the alarm and despondency 
he will have caused in western Germany. 


* * * 


German Army or Gommunist Police ? 


The existence in Russia of a “ Paulus Army” has for feng 
been the subject of rumours, many of them deliberately spread 
by Communist agents. In the last few weeks it has become easier 
to see what the “army” really amounts to. It is am armed 
security police, which has been formed out of German prisoners- 
of-war who have ostensibly been converted to:\Communism by 
the political indoctrination that they have been receiving at Soviet 
hands. For some months past, the prisoners who have been 
returned to the Russian zone have been healthy, well-fed, avowed 
Communists, in contrast to the starved wrecks of the first batch 
of releases, whose appearance spread a wave of anti-Russian feel- 
ing throughout Germany. The converts are said to be under- 
going military training in Germany under officers of the Free 
Germany Committee, which was formed in Russia during the war, 
and was allegedly disbanded im r945.. They are reported to be 
armed with revolvers, and armoured cars. 

The strength of this force is not likely to be as high as 
200,000 to 300,000. These figures, given by General Clay at a 
press conference in Washington on October 21st, refer to estimates 
of the entire police force in the Russian zone, including in all 
probability factory guards formed from “Communist workers. 
Dr Kurt Fischer, who is responsible for the various security forces 
as head of the Central Administration of ‘the, Interior inthe 
Soviet zone, is reported to have said that the total strength would 
be brought up to 400,000 by November rst. It is hard to suppose 
that he can have referred to police alone, since this would mean 
one policeman for every forty-three inhabitants of the Soviet 
zone. Even the Russians do not do things on this scale. 

It is indeed doubtful whether there are so many genuinely 
reliable pro-Russian Communists in eastern Germany. The total 
membership of the Communist Party in the Soviet zone before 
the merger with the Social Democrats was only 500,000 in 1946, 
and since that date the trend has been against the East. And tne 


prisoner who declares himself a convert to ideological lectures in 


order to secure better treatment is notoriously a back-slider. 
There always has been, and probably still is a group of 
German generals who believe in friendship with Russia rathet 


than the West, purely in German national interests. Bur the 


Russians, who. are, as everyone agrees, rather more ‘suspicious 


than most, would hardly trust’ an independent, strong, armed 
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force of Germans under Field-Marsha) Paulus, General von 
Seydlitz or any other national leader. One may assume, iherefore, 
that the militia that is now being formed is riddled with Russians 
of the armed MVD—xihe Soviet equivalent of the Waffen SS. 

It is this aspect of the new force, and the probable use to 
which it will be put, that makes it a menace, as well as yet another 
breach of Potsdam. True, it will first be used for the purpose 
ol guarding the frontier between eastern and western Germany, 
as the Russians are extremely anxious to stop the flight of men 
and machinery from their zone. But Dr Fischer has also 
declared that the force will be needed to maintain “ peace and 
order” if the Soviet Army withdraws “from a part of the 
country”; he has hinted, too, at civil war in the west. The 
rising in South Korea organised last week to coincide with the 
withdrawal of the Russian regular army from the north, suggests 
what Dr Fischer has in mind. If the Russians leave their zone, 
their interests there and in western Germany will be well looked 
after by a strongly organised and deeply entrenched Communist 
party, confident that the future will offer opportunities to cause 
doubt and trouble beyond the Elbe 


7. *x * 


Parliament Begins 


Ithough the Iron and Steel Bill was formally presented to 
the House of Commons on Wednesday, the fact that its full terms 
were not to be published until Friday (after The Economist had 
gone to press) gave a certain unreality to the first three days of 


parliamentary debate. Political feeling has hardly begun to develop * 


since most of the attention of the House has been given to the 
issues where such feeling is hard to arouse—to the formal opening 
of the debate on the Address, and to foreign affairs. The Prime 
Minister’s request for a Tribunal of Enquiry to investigate the 
alleged malpractices in the Board of Trade drew a dignified 
display of unanimity from the rest of the House, and an honour- 
able damper on wagging tongues from Mr Churchill. 

Many of the Bills outlined in the King’s Speech are adminis- 
trative measures into which neither side will be able to breathe 
much political fire (although it is possible that the decision to 
permit the introduction of Private Members’ Bills may strike some 
sparks). The debates on iron and steel will therefore be all the 
more heated, for they will represent one of the last Parliamentary 
chances for a comprehensive statement of the economic and 
political faiths of the two major parties. But so far it has been 
pessible for speakers only to spar around the subject. The Liberal 
party has refused to come down on either side, although Mr 
Clement Davies stated that the onus of proof that nationalisation 
was necessary rested with Mr Morrison. It will be an unusual 
feat of leadership if the Liberal party can be persuaded to speak 
and vote with one voice on this question. 

The difficulties which what might be called the liberal wing 
of the Labour party will have with its conscience was represented 
in its extreme form by the decision of Mr Ivor Thomas to cross 
the floor from the Labour to the Independent benches. Mr 
Thomas is a representative of a considerable number of men of 
intellectual liberal leanings who joined the Labour party in the 
1930s as the only party which could oppose Brummagem 
Toryism, and who find themselves unhappy in a Socialist party 
which has lost its spiritual raison d’étre and its intellectual drive 
while being dedicated to an equally Brummagem material policy. 
But the ties of party, once assumed, are hard to break, and it is 
unlikely that there are many other members who are prepared to 
revolt on the issue of the nationalisation of steel. 


x x x 


The TUC Takes the Gloves Off 


Any fears that the TUC General Council would be unduly 
inhibited from taking a strong line on the Communist issue, 
because of its habitual reluctance to interfere in the affairs of 
individual unions, have been dispelled by the statement which 
has now been issued to all affiliated unions. This is by far the 
most direct and bitter pronouncement that has ever come from 
Transport House. Trade Union executives are urged to 
“counteract every manifestation of Communist influence” and 
to take “ energetic steps to stop these evil machinations which 
threaten the economic recovery of the country.” Much of what 
the Council says is already familiar. It refers to the Communists’ 
“servile obedience to the Cominform” in the “interests of a 
foreign power,” to their sabotage of the European Recovery Pro- 
gramme and, what is most important in this country, the cam- 
paign to magnify industrial grievances for political purposes. But 
the vehemence of the statement, which was followed by the 
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censuring of Mr Horner’s support of the French pit strike by the 
National Union of Mineworkers is of great significance, 

It remains to be seen what practical effect the statement wil] 
have on the individual wnions and upon their ordinary member. 
ship. In most cases elections of union officials are not due til] 
next year, so there is no immediate prospect of unseating the 
Communists in key positions, but a great deal can. be done at 
a lower level if the non-Communists turn up at branch meetings 
or take action on the lines of the Manchester ¢lectrical shop 
stewards against Communist influence in the workshops. 

The General Council has itself set the pace by its decision to 
call on the World Federation of Trade Unions to suspend its 
functions, and to withdraw if the Federation refuses to agree. It 
is not exactly clear what is involved in “ suspension,” nor how it 
will work, and since in any case the WFTU is unlikely to put it- 
self voluntarily into cold storage, this in fact means British with- 
drawal. Ever since Mr Deakin declared at Margate that it was 
impossible to co-operate with the Russians in the WFTUV, it has 
been increasingly obvious that it was only a matter of weeks, or at 
the most months, before the final break came. The American 
Congress of Industria] Organisations is bound to follow the British 
lead. Few tears will be shed at the passing of this body, which 
was nobly conceived as a great manifestation of international 
working class solidarity, but which has never grown up, and which 
has eventually deteriorated into one more forum for the quarrel 
between east and west. 


* * * 


Communist Failure in Malaya 


Although it may be some months yet before the small terrorist 
force in Malaya is completely destroyed, it now seems certain 
that the Communist campaign has failed. Mr Malcolm 
MacDonald, the Commissioner-General for South-East Asia, 
pointed out in London on Tuesday that the intention had been 
to disrupt the production of tin and rubber, thereby embarrassing 
Britain’s economic recovery—and incidentally Russian purchases 
of those strategic materials, The success of the troops and 
security forces has stopped the Communists from achieving that 
objective, and production of tin and rubber is iow higher than 
at any time since the war. 

This is welcome news. When the terrorist campaign began 
five months ago, there was a real danger that it would engulf the 
whole peninsula; the Government was slow to measure and 
grapple with the emergency, and many believed that the appeal 
to Malay nationalism, coupled with the fear of the Chinese Com- 
munist bands, would lead to a widespread rising against the 
British. That the danger is past is due partly to the display of 
strength which the Government eventually made, partly to its 
social and administrative reforms and their effect on the Malays, 
and partly to the fact that by far the greater proportion of the 
terrorists—and their victims—were themselves aliens in the 
country. Mr MacDonald announced that, since the beginning of 
June, out of 223 civilians who had been murdered, 17 were Euro- 
peans, 25 were Malays, 169 were Chinese, and the remaining 12 
were a mixture of Indians, Javanese and primitive natives. More- 
over, out of the 430 terrorists who had been killed or captured 
during the same period, 407 were Chinese, 15 were Malays, two 
were Indians and one was Siamese. Much of the credit for 
repelling the Communists is also due to the Malay trade union 
leaders, who staunchly maintained their independence and 
vigorously resisted Communist attempts at infiltration. 

The Government must not now rest on its laurels. The 
organisers of the conspiracy in China and elsewhere may ty 
again ; there is also the possibility of trouble from Communists in 
Southern Siam. The squatters have to be dealt with and the 
network of police posts ‘and intelligence needs improvement. 
Moreover, the Malays, who have shown themselves able and 
effective allies, will expect to see hastened forward many reforms 
which are still little more than paper plans. ; 


® ale * 
Next Questions for OEEC : ss 


Now that the western governments have si and de- 
livered to ECA their programme. for the wer beat of the 
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western Europe, November rst was the date set for delivering 
the finished product, but December 1st would seem to be a mote 
sealistic dead line, ri4 

Some of the individual programmes haye not yet reached OKEC 
headquarters, and the bulk of them were submitted only last 
week. Even among those which have been received the contents 
are often less than adequate. Those countries which have not 
entirely succumbed to the attractions of planning hesitate to com- 
mit themselves to detailed quantitative achievements in a remote 
future. In other ¢ases, although the planners have shown more 
assurance, there is some doubt about the skill and integrity of their 
statisuical technique, A tendency also exists for some countries 
to ignore the obligation to provide with their plans a reliable and 
wholehearted guarantee of thorough-going financial and currency 
reform. Since the total plan can be no better than its composite’ 
parts, a greater effort will be required from many of the indi- 
vidual governments before the work of co-ordination can begin. 

Once that process has started the ERP countries, taken as an 
organic unit, must find answers to these baffling questions. Is it 
advisable to base plans on a substantial degree of East-West 
trade ? Is it possible to reconstruct stable and profitable markets 
in Asia, Africa énd Latin America? Above all, how can the 
western European demand for dollars be brought eventually into 
line with a supply of them determined by the ordinary processes 
of international trade ? 

To some extent all these problems can be approached with no 
more equipment than a slide rule and a few sheets of paper ; but 
realistic co-ordination would be impossible without added light on 
two topics. First, how far is the United States prepared to go 
in planning and making known its own import policy over the 
next four years? And, secondly, how far and how hard does 
Mr Hoffman wish to drive the countries of westerfr Europe 
towards establishing a system of controls, regulations and sanc- 
tions, necessitated by the four-year plan ? 


* Es * 


Authority Wins in® France * 


The drift back to work has begun among the French miners 
and has coincided, as expected, with a flare-up,of shooting and 
violence which has challenged the Government to assert its autho- 
rity with swift and powerful military,operations, Their object was 
not only to save pits from permanent damage by neglect of safety 
precautions, but also to allow miners in groups and individuals 
to assert their right to return to work against the intimidation of 
pickets. The political purpose is as important as the economic, 
and if the Government can cling firmly to it they may find that the 
crisis in the mines has strengthened rather than weakened their 
position. 

Although damage in the mines “ liberated” by troops is not as 
great as was expected, especially in the crucial areas of the north, 
the French economy has suffered and will continue to suffer 
severely from a month’s dislocation of its basic industry. TTwenty- 
four days of strikes have cost the nation 3,000,000 tons of coal ; and 
it will take some weeks to restore full production in the pits 
from which two-thirds of France’s coal is mined. And even when 
there has been some return to normal in this industry, the 
chances are that similar troubles, inspired by the same motives, 
will arise in-other industries. The Communists in the CGT are 
playing a desperate game, and they dare not fun the risk of 
repeating the failure of last November. 

Two good things have come out of the strike. First, public 
opinion has been shocked by the violence and cynicism of CGT 
policy and has begun to rally behind the Government and against 
the extremists of Left and Right. Secondly, the Government has 
now felt itself strong enough to threaten, through M. Mitterand 
speaking on behalf of the Cabinet, that negotiations on workers’ 
grievances will be re-opened, “ notably with trade union organisa- 
tions that have displayed, in this period of crisis, a republican 
and patriotic attitude.” With some 1,500,000 workers in the non- 
Communist Force Ouvriére and another 800,000 in the Christian 
Workers’ Federation, the CGT may find some falling away from 
its own membership of 2,500,000. More and more Frenchmen 
realise that it is ‘their’ security and prosperity which is being 
attacked through the strikes, and» that their genuine wage 
grievances cannot be solved unless France gets back to work, 
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relating to justices of the peace, which 


ich presumatly will embody 


the recommendations of the majority report of the Royal Com- 
mussion under Lord ilu Parcq. ‘This will preserve, at least’ for 
some years, the system of unpaid and lay justices, appoirited by 
the Lord Chancellor with the help of local advisory committees. 
But the magistrates have taken heed of .the criticisms of lay 
justice over the past years. It is realised, even among. some of its 
most ardent champions, that it cannot be~ preserved  uniess 
magistrates have a better knowledge of their jobs than most of 
them possess at present. Hence the familiar recommendation 0 
training—a recommendation, incidentally, which is rapidly becomi- 
ing identified with attempts at enabling old bottles to receive 
new wine. This neéd for training was one of the themes of Lord 
Templewood’s address last’ week to the Magistrates’ Association. 
But the best way to improve-the magistrates’ benches is not to 
compel or to persuade them to undergo a course of training. It 
is rather to choose the right people to fill them and then to see 
that they can be kept continuously informed on matters relating 
to their work. Indeed, if the right person is chosen—a person 
with an alert unbiased mind, with insight and sympathy 
he will make it his business to keep himself informed. The real 
question is whether such people.can be found to fill the benches 
unless they can do so as full-time paid members of a magisterial 
profession. 

Until Lord Merthyr’s prophecy, in his minority report of the 
Royal Commission, comes true, and lay justices gradually dis- 
appear, the best thing that magistrates can do to fit themselves 
for their task is, not to undergo a formal course of training 
which will rapidly become out of date, but to keep abreast of 
modern knowledge on the causes and prevention of crime and 
on the treatment of offenders. They will not always be able to 
act on that knowledge. But it should persuade them of the virtues 
of an open and informed. mind. 


* * x 


Mr Tomlinson Fails to Explain 


It is embarrassing for a Minister to find his decisions strongly 
criticised by unofficial opinion after the whole matter is sup- 
posed to have been thrashed out and settled once for all; but 
such is the fate of the Minister of Education mm re his decision 
to fix the minimum age for the new General Certificate of Educa- 
tion at sixteen. A fortnight ago Oxford University came into 
the open with its objections to this decision. Last week Cam- 
bridge University expressed its anxieties, and is even considering 
the development of its own entrance examination on a much 
larger scale. One of the main causes of the storm that seems 
to be blowing up is the manner in which the decision was reached. 
No one really knows the grounds on which the Minister made 
up his mind, and, in the absence of an argued case, curtency 
is given to every story of political pressure. 

After the publication of the Secondary Schools Examination 
Council’s report in September, 1947, an extraordinary silence 
settled over the subject for nearly seven months. During this 
time there were busy negotiations between the schools, the univer- 
sities and the Ministry, and strong objections were made to the 
examination proposals, These were, however, confidential, and 
when the Minister finally announced his decision in April, 1948, 
no reference was made to the objections, and, no proper attempt 
was made to explain how the scheme would work or why the 
reasonable fears of a number of educational authorities had been 
brushed. aside. 
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The confusion on the subject is considerable. On the one 
hand there are those, Oxford University included, who consider 
that the minimum age limit, by deferring the time when sixth 
form specialisation can begin, will penalise the bright child in 
favour of the average child, will lower standards, and will reduce 
the intellectual quality of entrants to the Universities. -On the 
other hand; the regulations governing the new examination permit 
a pupil 10 obtain 3 general certificate of education in no more 
than one subject, and this absence of a miniinum range of subjects 
has caused others. to fear yet earlier and marfower specialisation 
by the less responsible ven of schoolmaster. “Both fears are 
justifiable. There is also an almost silent centre party which 
believes that it is possible to maintain standards while reducing 
eatly specialisation within the framework of the new scheme. This 
controversy will never be straightened out, until the Minister gives 
a full and frank review of the possibilities and his own reasons 
for his decision: If quality can be maintained and ability en- 
couraged with an examination at sixteen (and later at seventeen), 
then it is up to the Minister to say how. 


* * * 


Royal Designers 


The Royal Designers for Industry are almost more regal than 
industrial in their current exhibition, Design at Work, and the 
inquiring industrialist may well be confused by the bizarre 
assembly of objects so elaborately presented in Burlington House. 
The exhibits are sadly few in number and this paucity has been 
eked out by current conventions in exhibition display which are 
almost more literary than graphic. Bold assertions assail the eye, 
“ London Transport design is impersonal and English, following 
no conscious style” declaims one notice, a statement which is 
plainly nonsensical and does disservice to many notable architec- 
tural and engineering achievements carried out under the personal 
direction of the late Frank Pick. The English tradition in design 
was never more personal and conscious than during the eighteenth 
century and never better. 


The exhibition includes gold cigarette cases, Nonesuch books, 
a sword of honour, a model of a King’s yacht, hand-tooled bind- 
ings, a Prime Warden’s badge and other objects for rarefied 
markets... Britain has always excelled in the skill and.craftsman- 
ship inseparable from the design of such things, although it is 
worth noting that in earlier times. the craftsman was frequently 
also the designer and now the craftsman in metal must seemingly 
receive instructions from a des:gner. Britain’s primary need in 
industrial design today is am immense number of prototypes for 
well-designed, mass-market products: it. is in. this. division of 
design that we so lamentably lag behind Swiss and Scandinavian 
technicians. There is littl .cvidence in the. Design at Work 
Exhibition that the Royal Designers are dealing with these major 
problems. An exception to this. general. criticism is the section 
which documents the development of “ Unility ” furniture. This 
display could profitably have. been Jarger, for here, is certainly 
one of the most invigorating. stories of co-operation between 
bureaucracy and industry, between Civil Servant, manufacturer 
and designer. 


The membership of the Faculty of Royal Designers in Industry 
is limited to forty. Of those forty less_than half are now actively 
concerned with the contemporary problems of industrial design. 
If the Faculty is to mean anything at all it must recognise that 
Penguins are more typical examples of industrial design than 
Nonesuch volumes, and that more toothbrushes are bought each 
day than silver niello toilet brush sets. 


* aw * 


Lost Face in Nanking 


It is now reported that the Chinese Government is preparing 
to evacuate the forces which are still holding on to Mukden and 


partial success of Communist operations agai 
coastal corridor beyond the Great Wall. If the remaining Govern- 
ment strongholds in Manchuria were to be entirely given up, the 
Communists would be left in possession of the whole communica- 
tions system of the territory from the Amur to pen 4 2 and would 
be free to proceed to the systematic ‘political and economic. or- 
ganisation of a new “ Manchukuo.” 

The Chinese Government, on the other hand, could 
re-group and concentrate its forces in North China to deal 
the Communist armies 


armies there, though this 
largely cancelled if the Manchurian ore Ne eere 
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to-help their North China comrades. It is ‘on the issue of 
truggle in Bobi Chace hin: ths! Ggucle "Ge cay att 
really depend. The natural geographical separateness of 
uria, its prolonged detachment from China under Japanese 
, and the key positions thére!'so Benerously ceded to Russia 
by President Roosevelt and°Mr Churchill at Yalta seem to have 
marked out Manchuria as un for a Chinese central govern. 
ment under present conditions. Yet ‘its very distinctness would 
render possible a secession without mortal damage to China as'a 
state, whereas there is*no natural frontier between Peiping and 
the Yangtse, and full Communist control of North China would 
break China into two halves with no definite line of division. 


In Nanking there are signs that the reverses in the field are 
beginning to have political effects. A certain Lu Fo, in a speech 
in the Legislative Yuan, has boldly declared that President Chiang 
Kai-shek is too tired to carry on, and’ should be given a year’s 
holiday abroad. Another deputy has attacked’ the Soong 
Kung families, pointing out that, whatever to 
their great wealth in gold and American dollars will enable them 
to live in comfort elsewhere. In spite of the Information Minister’s 
appeal to the Associated Press not to report these speeches, they 
have found their way into American newspapers, and will doubt- 
less have their effect in Washington. 


The more progressive non-Communist political groups in China 
are now apparently convinced that no headway can be made 
against the Communists without a thorough house-cleaning in 
Nanking, which should not stop at the President himself. An 
article from our Special Correspondent in China, printed on 
page 705 shows how the present clique domination is ruining 

Yanking’s own cause ; General Fu Tso-yi, described as the ablest 
of the Government’s ” commanders, is kept short of arms, pre- 
sumably because of jealousy in the capital. After.the. American 
Presidential Election it may be that Washington, im-providing aid 
to China, will begin to take a stronger line about the efforts of 
Nanking ruling circles to bring about their own defeat. 


ang 


2 x x 


Bargaining over Beef 


The agreement under which Britain gets meat gee other food 
from Argentina expires in December. But the Argentines seem 
in no hurry to renew it. Sefior Miranda, head of the National 
Economic Council, has several times postponed his visit to Eng- 
land. Now there is talk of Dr Bramuglia, the Foreign Minister, 
coming from the Uno meeting in Paris to conduct trade talks in 
London or even of a British mission to Buenos Aires. 

These delays are understandable on other grounds than those 
of health and personal. ambition. Britain’s bargaining position 
has improved somewhat since the incontinent sale of the Argentine 
Railways. Argentina’s position has deteriorated, Stocks of grain, 
unsold because too highly priced, are rotting in.store.. And the 
new harvest will increase pressure on inadequate storage space. 
Meanwhile, the country’s balance of payments becomes more, and 
more adverse in spite of increased restrictions. _ ... ; 

In . these circumstances the statement of the Argentine An- 
bassador in Washington last week that Argentina was ready to 
offer its products for sale at American prices provided it got in 
payment the geods it needed, also at Americanpri “or the 
dollars to buy them,” is particularly interesting... e is some 
evidence that the Argentines intended to demand part payment 
for meat exports to Britain in dollars or convertible sterling. 
pase. nerves Jeannie. e0 deems, Ansemeine peices remained so much 
higher than American: ea tenis bees peo doleened bos Oe 
terms of the ERP.agreement from using dollars in this way. 
Conversely, as soon as Argentina’s prices bocomensnarays 
there will be no objection in principle to those offshore purchases 
of Argentine products for which its leaders are aia payment 


in dollars or dollar goods such as capital equipment, Any 
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Producers and manufacturers of every nation 


of call. are a routine are invited to show their products at the 
a: new world market-place—the Canadian 


International Trade Fair —to be sponsored 
per formance for } again in Toronto by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, from May 30 to June 10, 1949. 


B.O.A.C Speedbirds. Exhibitors’ applications should be received 


as early as possible, in order to permit the 


‘ most equitable allocation of available space. 
ITS A SMALL WORLD BY SPEEDBIRD 4 P 
Later applicants will risk disappointment. 


Obtain details from 
Miss M. A. Armstrong, Exhibitions Representative, 
Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, $.W.1, 
Tel. Whitehall 8701 
or your nearest Canadian Trade representative 
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exportable surplus will be eaten rather than sold at too low &” 
price. But more probably stocks would accumulate until, after 
three months or so, no more cold storage space was available. 
One may reasonably expect that meat would then be offered at a 
lower price. The British meat ration would meanwhile be cut 
by up to one-third, Which would admittedly be imposing a con- 
siderable ‘sacrifice on the British consumer. But would not this 
sacrifice be aceepted by the public if it made our foreign suppliers 
more reasonable in future negotiations ? ; ’ 


* * *x 


Hungary and Czechoslovakia 


The official reconciliation between Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
is, even by the standards of east European “ popular democracy,” 
a remarkable piece of demagogic dishonesty. 

For three years after the war, there was deadlock between these 
two governments. The Hungarians unwillingly accepted the 
loss of the territory recovered, by Hitler’s favour, from Czecho- 
slovakia in 1938, but asked that the Hungarians living in that 
territory should enjoy full rights of Czechoslovak citizenship. 
The Czechoslovak government demanded an exchange of popu- 
lation between the two countries and evaded the question of 
what was to be done with those Hungarians who would still 
remain in Czechoslovakia after the exchange was completed. On 
the Czechoslovak side, it was the Slovak rather than the Czech 
politicians who were intransigent, and among the Slovak political 
parties the most chauvinistic were the Communists—especially 
Mr Clementis, then Assistant Minister, and now Minister, of 
Foreign Affairs, and Mr Husak, Chairman of the Slovak “ Board 
of Trustees” or regional government. Both these gentlemen 
wildly exaggerated the number of Slovaks in Hungary and wildly 
underestimated the number of Hungarians in Slovakia. Their 
purpose was to create a plausible excuse for the simple expulsion 
of Czechoslovakia’s Hungarian minority. In April, 1947, Husak 
declared wt a British correspondent that there were 400,000 
Slovaks in Hungary. No Slovak right wing politician would 
have dared to talk such nonsense. 

Now, however, the Communist governments of the two coun- 
tries are about to form a beautiful friendship, The Hungarians 
of Slovakia have long ago been robbed of most of their earthly 
possessions, and whether they now enjoy in Czechoslovakia or in 
Hungary the perfect freedoms of Soviet Eastern Europe is of little 
importance to them. Of even less importance to either govern- 
ment is the welfare of either minority. But it is important that 
public opinion in the west should understand the utter lack of 
principle shown by the Communists: first they inflame 
chauvinism to a temperature seldom reached even under Fascist 
regimes ; then they suddenly announce that complete agreement 
exists, and that only reactionaries like Cardinal Mindszenty or 
Mr Ripka are for disruptive nationalism. 

A good example of the contrary tactic, now being used else- 
where in eastern Europe by Communists in a different set of 
circumstances, is the revival of Communist-sponsored chauvinism 
in Bulgaria, directed against Jugoslavia and its policy in Mace- 
donia. It will be remembered that, until Tito became an indurate 
Trotskist deviationist, it was considered by Bulgarian Communists 
‘a bourgeois chauvinist crime to suggest that Macedonians were 
not completely happy within the Jugoslav People’s Republic. 


* * * 


New Fashion for the Czech Press 


Nothing could be more logical and more tidy than the way 
in which the Communists of Czechoslovakia now propose to run 
the nation’s newspapers. They will be written by experts, 
directed and inspired by the party, licensed by the state and 
presumably—although this is not made clear—financed by the 
sections of the community for whom they are written. The 
recipe is likely to produce dull proselytising sheets, uniform 
in outlook and impeccable in taste—in fact good in every respect 
save that they will not be free newspapers. 

At the annual congress of Czech and Slovak journalists in 
Prague last weekend Mr Kopecki, th: Minister of Information, 
forecast this drastic reorganisation, Two things.without which a 
healthy and independent ‘press cannot survive are to disappear: 
daily newspapers and will be confined to a special advertising 


journal ; and competition is to be abolished by making each 
newspaper specialise in the interests of one group. In future, 


farmers, lawyers and soldiers will be expected to buy and read 
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only” the “special “publication” devoted to their interests” "PRE 
Nazis attempted something similar twelve years ago. 

Mr Kopecki told journalists that from now on they must think 
first of educating their readers, paying special attention to the 
class struggle. Criticism would remain “ essential,” but it must 
not “confuse” the readers’ “The universities and his own 
Ministry would be reorganised so aS téymaintain a flow of experts 
and expertise into the profession. Mr“Kopecki is obviously 
drawing on his experience in Moscow between 1938 and 1945 
during part ‘of which he was in charge of ithe “screening” of 
the foreign press: “~~ °°" ” ' 

Mr Kopecki’s job has been made easier by the reforms intro- 
duced into the press after the liberation—reforms? which, be it 
remembered, have been seriously recommended by London 
journalists to the attention of the Royal Commission on the Press, 
Instead of being owned by individuals,“Czech newspapers were 
in the hands of political parties, trade unions, Co-operative 
societies and cultural organisations. Ownership was licensed 
the state, and it was said in defence of the system—particularly 
by the Left—that this method of ownership would provide more 
honest and impartial fare than could any privately owned news- 
paper. Those who said at the time that this was the first step 
towards uniformity and state interference were laughed at. It is 
now their turn to laugh last and longest, and to seek old-fashioned 
journalism in the pages of the underground press, 






x x x 


The Hangman in Germany 


On the motion for the adjournment on Tuesday night, the 
Under-Secretary of State for War gave a most unconvincing and 
untenable answer to criticisms of the detention of the German 
generals, and the decision to send them at long last to trial. The 
treatment of these four men—three since the death of von 
Brauchitsch—as members of both sides of the House made clear, 
offends the public conscience. But that is not the whole story. 

Week by week, for eleven weeks, ten German war criminals 
will be hanged in Landsberg prison, chiefly for crimes against 
Allied soldiers and airmen. On Monday, a former captain in the 
S.S. was sentenced to be hanged at Hamburg for ordering the 
execution of 90 British prisoners of war. Is there to be no end ? 
That all these men have been sentenced for horrible and revolting 
crimes goes without saying; but, as the extract from The 
Economast of 1848 reminds us this week—and if it was true a 
hundred years ago it ought to be truer still today—the penal 
code is no longer founded on the instinctive desire for vengeance. 
It is founded on reason and the desire to promote the welfare of 
society. 

It may have been arguable that, as soon as the war ended, both 
the instinctive desire for vengeance could be satisfied and the 
welfare of German gy  gunscvy by the swift execution of 
alleged war criminals, which would have impressed upon the 
German people how horrible the crimes were. Now, with every 
month that passes, memories of the atrocities - >, and the 
Germans become impressed more by the brutality of the punish- 
ment than by the brutality of the crimes. The more this happens 
the less juss le on grounds of expediency, and the more revolt- 
ing in principle, becomes the series of mass hangings. It is no 
answer to say that there is no alternative punishment, and that 
the criminals cannot be let loose in German society—there is 
always imprisonment. 

Before they allow the hangings to continue, year in, year out, 
the Allied governments shou ‘themselves exactly what purpose 
they are meant to achieve and whether, in practice, they do not 
do far more harm than good. In the present citcumstances of 
western Germany the policy of hanging makes even less sense. 
than the policy of denazification described on p. 665 of last week's 
issue. . 


* « * 


Too Many Mimis 


The British Actors’ Equity Association can hardly feel happy 
about the protests, passed last week at a meeting ‘called by its 
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out of place, even on the narrowest economic reckoning, in this 
particular context. Opera is still, in this country, what Dr 
Summerskill would call an acquired taste. ‘There is as yet—with 
all due respect to a number of valiant and promising efforts—no 
eontinuing body of British operatic talent, and although British 
aingers of the highest: quality do exist, they are thin.on the 
gound. If British opera is to thrive, to attract a public to form 
a taste, to form part of a national way of life as it has done 
elsewhere—and only so: can it provide.a nursery for rising 
British talenis—it must beable to draw on the greater experi- 
ence and more developed ability available where the tradition 
js well established. It is far more to the interest of aspiring 
British singers, mot to mention those less aspiring who could 
hardly hope for prima donna status, that opera should thus 
become a national institution, than that a few more among 
them, shelrered from foreign competition, should play Carmen 
or Madame Butterfly to half-empty houses. 

If there still survives, any snobbish preference.for foreign 
names, irrespective of the talents of those bearing them, or if 
the training .of promising, British singers is _shortsightedly 
neglected in favour of celebrity-hunting, the indignant members 
of Actors’ Equity have a case, But it is a case for choosing singers 
on their merits, regardless of nationality; a case for positive 
action, for better training and teaching, not a case for the merely 
negative expedient of exclusion. To hedge, as did the Chairman 
of the meeting, by conceding that “great foreign artists will 
always be welcome,” while demanding safeguards against “ foreign 
artists imported to displace British artists capable of doing the 
job,” is to attach quite inappropriate meanings to “ greatness” 
and “ capability.” There are, of course, any number of: British 
sopranos “capable” of singing Mimi—or Isolde, or the Queen 
of the Night—after a fashion ; but the public is equally capable 
of staying away from their performances, and going to the cinema 
to see Mr Edward G. Robinson or Mile. Michéle Morgan. 


* * e 


Not So Plain Words 


The matter of the Memorandum to the OEEC is dealt with 
elsewhere in this issue ; but its manner really deserves separate 


Books and 


The Third Way 


“Civitas Humana.” By Wilhelm Répke. William Hodge and 
Company. 235 pages. 21s. 
Dr RopxE has a considerable reputation on the Continent as the 
standard bearer of an uncompromisingly liberal economics. He 
has influenced Professor Hayek and coloured the whole work 
of the modern Austrian school. His Gesellschaftskrisis der 
Gegenwart had a world-wide circulation. In this country, how- 
ever, he is little known outside specialist academic circles, 
“Civitas Humana” is intended to have a general appeal 3 it is 
written for the educated but non-specialist reader, and is an 
impassioned, closely argued and weighty plea for a reversal, before 
it is too late, of the process of centralisation, collectivisation, and 
proletarianisation ; for the “third way” between anarchy and 
sollectivist despotism. It is a great deal wider in scope than 
either Professor Hayek’s “Road to Serfdom” or Professor 
Jewkes’ “ Ordeal by) Planning,” for it deals not only with the 
economic foundations of ‘society, but’ with ‘such — politico- 
philosophical problems as legitimate authority, constitutional 
checks and balances, the relation between cultural community 
and nation state. As an economist, Dr Répke is an extreme indi- 
vidualist without holding any brief whatever for the nineteenth 
century and its legacy. We have to beware the danger of “ making 
the principle of the market economy responsible for things which 
are to be attributed to the whole historical combination.” These 
things—proletarianisation, monopoly, widening inequality—are no 
part of the free enterprise system in. itself. As for cycles and 


depressions, the severity, though not the. existence, of these is 
equally due to other things than free enterprise as such. (The 
is by refe ; immersed in 


yor 
notice. Has Sir Ernest Gowers written in vain ? . Every journalist 
hew difficulr it is to achieve clarity, variety, and some 
blance of ordinary decent English when translating columns 
of figures-and percentages into sentences and paragraphs»: But 
need even the Treasury, its literary. faculties numbed by this 
effort, produce such expressions as “the achieyement of viability ” 
or such sentences as “ These specific projects ” (ie.;: ts) 
“tend tovatttact more attention; but Jarger resulis are of course 
secured by the development: of : facilities already: in existence ” ? 
(Anglice, or semi-Anglice: “These specific projects get -more 
public notice, bur bigger results will come’ from the develop- 
ment of those projects which already exist.”) Probably it is too 
late to protest against the word “to programme” ; one can 
stomach, though without relish, the’ notion of housing proceeding 
“at the same pace as that now tfuling;”° one can understand, 
but not admire, the phrase informing the réader that “ it 1s normal 
for the incidence of Exchequer receipts to rise with the passage 
of the year.” But the cumulative effect is depressing:  Sryle is 
the man ; even a style so ; 


—setaphically free 
From tamt of personality 
as that proper.to the Civil Service. 


No man, one can presume, naturally achieves characteristics 
such as this style implies ; they are an occupational risk or disease 
of officialdom. The corresponding ailment in’ political life appears 
on the side of language, not as an anaemic and emasculated 
verbosity: but as a tendency to use words with a Humpty 
Dumptyesque indifference to their accepted meanings. “ Fascist 
beast ” (for non-Communist) is only a rather extreme example of 
a collection of sounds, like the spitting of a tomcat, conveying little 
but the writer’s disapproval. Nearer home; what further meaning 
should one attach to Mr Bevan’s recent description of the steel- 
masters as “intellectually bankrupt”? Intellectual richness, one 
feels fairly sure, is not a quality to which they have ever laid claim. 
Of course a conscientious and felicitous handling of language 
may rank correspondingly low among Mr Bevan’s priorities ; but 
the cause of mutual understanding, which is, after all, of some 
importance both in administration and in politics, is hardly 
furthered when both administrators and politicians are content 
to degrade it on the one hand into formulae and on the other 
into incantations, 


Publications 


can best be described to the English public as a Distributist. 
Small industrial units, small peasant properties, small shops, small 
political groups are essential to a healthy society. Only thus can 
real, as against theoretical, civic power be democratically dis- 
tributed. From the need to limit and curb the state spring his 
preference for the federal organisation, his emphasis on the role 
of the judiciary and on the liberty of the press, his plea for a 
wide distribution of property. (He does not quote J. A. Hobson’s 
distinction: between “ property ” and “improperty,” but it fits his 
line of thought very well.) His book, in fact, is full of ideas, full 
of intelligence, full of humanity; almost any page will start a 
valuable train of thought, whether in agreement or disagreement, 
It is the more a pity that the translation is simply unspeakable, 
or, more accurately, unreadable. . 


From Communism. to. Pacifism 


“Gandhi and Stalin.” Two Signs at the World’s Crossroads, 
By Louis Fischer,. Gollancz. 163 pages. 10s. 6d. 


Mr Louis Fiscuer is one of.,.the ever-growing. band of those 
who, having started as Communists or. enthusiastic. admirers of 
the Soviet system, have seen it at work and have been dis- 
illusioned. The return-travellers from Communism have arrived 
at various destinations: Mr Fischer has moved towards pacifism, 
He has deep humanitarian sympathies and an ardent social 
idealism, with a horror of cruelty and compulsion which is today 
all the stronger, because he so. -kept. it. away from. his con- 
sciousness in his Moscow days. has now written a book of 
a highly rhetorical kind, im which he«tries to. communicate his 
new faith to a wide public. .It is not a book of systematic 
analysis or rigorous argument, but it has great emotional force 
and achieves here and there some memorable phrases. Mr Fischer 


is convinced that “the crisis of our era is essentially moral,” 
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What he finds most alarming in the contemporary world is “the 
Teadiness te ee recent — ee 
the hope»of achieving 

Then are. yer manyerliie, wha, gate, so-dhe Fischer 
does, to have sat through’ a:sixand @.quarter hour interview with 
Stalin. The strongest: impression he «derives iromhis Russian 
experience is that of the overwhelmifig personal autocracy of 
Stalim, of the lack of initiative not inspired from “the centre.” 
In Gandhi he found the type of authority depending entirely 
on personal influence without violence or compulsion. Gandhi, 
he writes, “was able to perfect the method of non-violent yet 
dynamic and direct action which fuses the impatience»of revolu- 
tienists with the scruples of idealists.” He remarks that Gandhi 

“use government as dittle as possible”; his teaching was 

directed to an awakening of sacial conscience through.a reforma- 
tion of individuals. Mr Fischer, however, cannot follow Gandhi 
all the way; he points out that Gandhi never lived under a 
thoroughly totalitarian regime and did not realise how it can 
destroy all freedom of expression. Mr Fischer cannot quite bring 
himself to advocate that democracies cast away all their weapons, 
but he thinks that a Third World War would revive all that is 
worst in western nationalism, even if Communism were defeated, 
and he believes that a gospel of democracy, as Walt Whitman 
understood the term, can alone provide a real antidote to*Moscow’s 
creed. As he declares with disarming simplicity: “ Everyone can 
behave better than he does.” 


Soviet Documents 


“ Calendar of Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy.” Compiled 
by Jane Degras. Royal Institute of International Affairs 
248 pages. 18s, 


THe unforgivable neglect of Soviet material by British libraries, 
and of Soviet studies by British universities, has been® the cause 
of a great deal of painful toil over the last few years.- It is only 
now ‘that the ordinary student of international relations ‘is being 
enabled to refer to relevant Soviet documents. “This calendar 


published by Chatham House will make a great deal of difference. 
At last one can tell what documents there are, where they have 





The Economists’ Bookshop 
New West End Branch E 
a 


On November Ist a West End branch will be 
opened at 30a, Bury Street, St. James’s, 
Lendor, S.W.1 (in “‘ The Economist ” building). 
“3 A selection from our stock will be on view at 
Bury Street, where the hours of business will 
he : Weekdays, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. ; Saturdays, 
10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
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3 The chief stock of books will continue to be i 
i held at 11/12, Clement’s Inn Passage, where the 5 
ia hours of business are: Weekdays, 9.30 a.m. 
te 6pm. (to 7.30 p.m. on Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays during the University term); closed 
on Saturdays. 
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T co : neciauan onanaets and one must hope that 
a: t bringing it nearer to the present time will be forth. 
The editorial work: on the present volume, both as 


regards sclecion and. arrangement, has been done with great 
.speeches and newspaper articles are re- 
garded ge dockimining seek ahould.also. have been found for all 
the resolutions of the Congresses of Soviets and of Party Con- 
gresses dealing with foreign policy. Some on the material 
relating to the Communist ‘International would also have been 
helpful and relevant. An index of the Soviet personages referred 
to, with some identifying. matter, would have. been. welcome. 
Perhaps this gap can be filled in oe volumes of translations. 


Propaganda and Education 


«J Want to Be Like Stalin.” Gollancz, 144 pages. 7s. 6d, 


It.is a pity that the publishers have, by the tide and dust-cover of 
this book, striven to convey a false impression of it. - One expects 
something sensational and terrifying. In fact, it is a sober trans- 
lauon by G. S. Counts and N. P. Lodge, of the Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, of parts of the official Russian text book on 
pedagogy by B. P. Yesipov and N. K. Goucharov, -published in 
Russia in 1946. As such it is certainly interesting and disturbing 
and of wide general interest ; it is not a shocker except to those 
who have not expected the Soviets’ educational methods to be as 
thoroughgoing as their other methods of propaganda. 

The most outstanding feature of this book for teachers is 
the strength and consistency of its: purpose. By comparison, 
western educational authorities appear to dither pathetically in 
their search for objectives. The Russians go straight ahead to fit 
their children into the pattern of. society which they are building: 
from the earliest stages they are to be made to feel part of the 
society in which they live, to serve their collective, to deify the 
state, to discipline themselves for work and for’ war. “Although 
much of the instruction is over-simplified, it has the overwhelm- 
ing advantage of being single-minded, and even by western 
standards much of it is unexceptionable, as far as it concerns 
conduct, and the virtues of courage, initiative, truthfulness or 
resolution. The fundamental deficiencies in this "Russian doctrine 
are twofold. On the one hand, it is impossible to reconcile the 
rules for good conduct—honesty apd truth—with the distortion 
of facts with.which childten-are-fed, On the other, the glorifica- 
tion of the state and of war for its defence twists the whole 
philosophy of education awry. The chapter on the development 
of patriotic sentiments (page 56) i is the most alarming of the book ; 
mathematics, geography and out-of-class-work are discussed with 
reference to their value for military studies ; history is used to 
foster hatred and class enmity, After two generations of such 
mental food, the difficulties of east and west will 
be almost insuperable. 


Documentary History Continued 


“Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939.” E. L. 
Woodward and Rohan Butler (Editors). Second Series, 
Vol. IIL. (1931-32), H.M.S.O. 617 pages. 21s. 


Tue latest volume in this Series of documents is devoted to the 
two subjects of Reparations and Disarmament. In the section 
on Reparations, full records of the plenary sessions and of other 
meetings which took place during the Lausanne Conference are 
preceded by chapters on the negotiations for the postponement 
of the Conference and German interrial ‘affairs between 
February, 1932, and the opening of thé Conference in June. 
The second section covers only the preliminaries of the Disarma- 
ment Conference—when the main topics were the appointment 
of a Chairman, the suggested -postponement’ ofthe Conference 
and the development of the German claim to equality of status— 
and the period of the Conference up to the Resolution of July 23; 


1932 

In this last Seen ae ornnny senantnt een course, 
the proceedings of the Conference’ itself—they were published 
long age by. the authority of the en eae 
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13 WORDS FOR 5/- TO 
ANY PART OF THE EMPIRE 


‘Many happy returns”, “Congratulations”, “Tt’s 
a boy” ; these are the kind of messages that gain 
so much by cabling. How nice to stir the 
chords of memory in the mind of an absent friend. 





CABLE VIA IMPERIAL THIS WAY. By Phone. Ring the nearest Cable and 
Wireless Office, or ask the exchange for “‘ Foreign Telegrams” and 
dictate your message to the Post Office. 
From any Cable and Wireless Branch. There are over 40 offices 
ot Cable and Wireless Ltd. in London and the Provinces. 
From any Post Office. 






CABLE AND WIRELESS LTD., ELECTRA HOUSE, VICTORIA 
LMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2, TELEPHONE: TEMple BAR 8494 
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. “Crown ... 
Colonist 


FOR ALL CONCERNED IN THE TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
BRITISH EAST, CENTRAL & WEST AFRICA, THE WEST INDIES, 
MALAYA AND CERTAIN OTHER TERRITORIES OF THE 

COMMONWEALTH 
KENYA M.RHODESIA S. RHODESIA N. BORNEO TANGANYIKA CYPRUS CEYLON SOMALILAND 
BRITISH GUIANA SEYCHELLES BERMUDA BAHAMAS BECHUANALAND NVASALAND TRINIDAD 
BARBADOS -MAURITIWS BASUTOLAND ST. HELENA LEEWARD iS. GIBRALTAR SARAWAK 
WEST PACIFIC IS ZANZIBAR HONGKONG GOLO-CGAST JAMAICA BRITISH HONDURAS WIGERIA 
A-E SUDAN FALKLAND IS. UGANDA SWAZILAND GAMBIA WINDWARD IS. MALAYA Fill 
SIERRA LEONE MALTA ADEN 


NOVEMBER NUMBER 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 
First African Conference in London 

Partnership aim stressed by two Ministers 
Groundnuts Scheme: Is it Sound or Dangerous? 
Ecological and social implications 
Growth of Air Transport in East Africa 

Striking operational figures 
University College of the West indies Inaugurated 
Fulfilment of a century's 
Ceylon’s Economic Stabilisation Plan 
To develop and diversify production 
Falkland islands Dependencies Survey 
Five years of scientific investigations 
Medical Developments in Sarawak 
Floating dispensaries for river systems 
CURRENT EVENTS, ILLUSTRATED 
About 70 interesting, informative and.well-reproduced photographs 
ROUND THE COLONIAL EMPIRE 


Despatches from Correspondents and news in brief 
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and the French security thesis ; and they add little, directly, to 
the information already available on this central issue. Other 
subjects. discussed include supervisiony, buds tion and 
the- control of aviation. sR Saree 

The process, thus scarcely begun, of supplementing the pro- 
ceedings of the Disarmament Conference 
Office telegrams and reports of meetings between delegations will 
be continued in subsequent volumes of the Second Series. 


Shorter Notices 


“Economics.” By Frederick Benham. Pitman, 535 pages. 
ids. 6d. 


Dr Bexuam’s Economics, the chief prop and stay of the first-year 
university student for the Jast decade, offers comparatively little 
fresh matter in this its fourth edition. The wartime addition on 
War Economics has been deleted and replaced by a characteristic- 
ally sound and objective, though necessarily rather sketChy, survey 
of Postwar Problems. Dr Benham must have thought.Jong about 


Letters to 


United States Foreign Policy 


Sir,—I think you owe it to your readers to point out that there 
are historical and fundamental differences between the-two major 
American parties on questions of foreign policy, and that there 
are real dangers to the success of American foreign policy if the 
election results favour the Republican party. 

Ever since it went down to defeat in 1920 under Woodrow 
Wilson’s banner, the Democratic party has been the party of 
intérnationalism in the United States. The issue s even 
further back, to the great tariff debates of the ninet century, 
when the Democratic party stood, as it still standsy~for more 
abundant international commerce. As a result of these ancient 
struggles, the Democratic party is united on foreign’ policy as it 
is on nothing else. 

It is not mere campaign invective to point .out. that the 
Republican party is a recent convert to the cause. Mr Dewey 
sought the Republican nomination in 1940 as an isolationist; in 


From The Economist of 1848 


October 28, 1848. 


. . . THE estimate of crimes made by the people at large— 
the instinctive estimate, we .may call it, of conscience— 
differs from that of the statesman and philosopher. The 
public, revolted by an offence, would take vengeance on the 
offender without weighing the consequences. The philosopher 
and statesman, though they share the instinctive feelings of 
the multitude, have a further duty to perform. They 
examine the motives and the effects of actions, and they only 
sanction or ordain punishment from the conviction that it 
prevents crime and promotes the welfare of society, .. . 
Regardless of all. considerations of this nature the public 
instinctively hate and detest certain actions, and jump to the 
practical conclusion, because they are offensive to their feel- 
ings, that they must be put down by rude but legalised 
violence. The letter was the origin of all penal laws, and 
as the view of the statesman and the ‘philosopher comes to ‘ 
prevail in society . . . the original foundation of penal laws 
has been departed from, amd the cruel punishments most 
recommended by the impulsive feelings of anger, hatred, and 
vengeance, have been given up ... 

Every observer and inquirer into this subject .. . is well 
aware that the system of statesmen has moved continuously 
in one direction. There has been a gradual and successive 
abatement and abolition of all the cruel punishments that 
were originally dictated by feeling or sentiment. .. . It 
would not be difficult, perhaps, to point out the ultimate end, - 
ai present little thought of, x0 which this gradual amelioration 
in penal juri nce must lead. It-is sufficient to temjnd 
the reader that for a considerable period, and by a considers _ 
able party, the total abolition of .capitak. punishments for all — 
offences has been demanded. In connexion with this, the — 
mercy shown to the Dublin rebels . . . must’ give an addi- _ 
tional impulse to the progress already made and bring about, — 
at no distant day, the total abolition of capital punishment. 
It implies, therefore, in the end, the extinction of the system 
of controlling and governing mankind by terror. 
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the pros and cons of £ ing his. book so as. 10. assimilate 


employment theory, mo ; 
ment of public finance, into a coherent whole in the Keynesian 
manner ; he has decided against it. He has made, with consider. 
able skill, those alterations which ‘enable the student to assimilate 
the general theory when he_ meets it, but it_seems a pity, in a 
book aiming at comprehensiveness, that he did not elect to‘ take 
the plunge.” 


“Elements of Economics.” By J. W. Roche. Macdonald, 
138 pages. 48. 

Mr Roche’s Elements of Economics is a handy little primer, 
Jaudably close to brass tacks, introducing the necessary minimum 
of technicalities with considerable pedagogic skill, and adorned 
with illustrations one or two. of which are worth a chapter in 
themselves. The style is not calculated to win readers outside the 
schoolroom, and the plan is rather scrappy, but all the essentials 
are there, and if formal economics is to be-regarded as a school 
subject at all—which many doubt—Mr Roche’s book is certainly 
the.sight sort of tool for its teachers, 


the Editor 


1941 he condemned the Lend-Lease Act; and in 1944 his support 
of internationalism was not above suspicion as mere political lip- 
service. Senator Vandenberg had a consistent isolationist voting 
record in the Senate almost until the time President Roosevelt 
plucked him out to be a member of the United States delegation 
at San Francisco. If the conversion of these leaders ‘of the inter- 
nationalist wing of the Republican party is of such recent date, 
how much shallower must be the convictions of the other stalwarts 
who make up the present narrow majority in the party in favour 
of international co-operation ? 

Russophobia, helpful as it may be in getting isolationist votes 
for such measures as the Greek-Turkish aid bill and the ERP, is 
not a policy. In the immediate future the first danger point is 
in tariff policy. 

The Republican party engaged in an open revolt against the 
Hull-Roosevelt tariff policy. this spring—and was dissuaded from 
destroying the whole reciprocal trade principle only by the 
promise that the subject could be taken up next year. Whether 
Senator Vandenberg will then be able to defer the execution 
again is very doubtful.. WhethersMr Dewey, assuming he is 
elected, will intérpose his veto, in the first year of his Presidency, 
against one of the most cherished projects of his own party is 
even more doubtful. 

The second danger point is in further appropriations for ERP. 
The Republican party is under inexorable pressure from the high 
income groups to reduce income taxes. This year the ERP and 
the Republican passion for tax-cutting collided dangerously. The 
new expense of ERP and the tax-cut appear to be the cause of 
the budgetary deficit which is now anticipated. Foreiga spending 
is a much more vulnerable subject for economy than any of the 
domestic elements of the budget, where a cut may offend 
organised special interests. In the Senate, this year, Mr Taft's 
propel to slice a third from the ERP authorisation split the 

epublican vote neatly down the middle. 

Those are the immediate dangers. But if foreign policy begins 
to slip in these important quarters, the rout may be complete. 
Insufficient appropriations could mean. the failure of ERP, and the 
failure of ERP could mean. the collapse of the whole fabric.— 
Yours faithfully, 


: Davip D. Lioyp 
2501 Ridge Road Drive, Alexandria, Virginia bed 


i. Agricultural Policy ! 
_ Sir —All farmers do. not. enjoy. the protected ‘prices suggested 
in your article “Agricultural. Policy.” Anyone was prepared in 
1938 to pay Is. 3d: or more, percpound for selecteti Cox’s Orange 
Pippin apples. Today; despite the fact that labour, spraying 
and everything else. is: vastly, more iexpensivey-the maximum retail 
price is Is. SASt24R 124 té 3 ny att e 


_ It_is har couragement 10, » fruit “because 
hneiens Bardho ab what abhonah food fruit sealed, a aoe 
ice than today’s ‘maximum, poor fruit was available cheaply. 
oday the tendency. is‘for all gr make the controllec 
imum price which becomes. in fact the minimum retail 
fabuliy ssyegieugow 18s He SW! 
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The. Nursing Profession 


$ir,—I was very interested to read your comments, in your 
jssue of October 9th, om the effects of the new salaries for student 
nurses on other ranks of the profession. In Dr Cohen’s Minority 
Report, the lack of a comprehensive understanding of the pro- 
fession as a whole is apparent to those who have spent their 
lives in it. It. was, it seems, the young student nurses who were 
chiefly consulted about the difficulties and strain of nursing, and 
one of the reasons given for the wastage of recruits was the 
inhuman attitude of ward sisters. Perhaps there are still left a 
few tyrannical women, but these are in a minority. Today disci- 
pline and hospital etiquette consist simply of good manners and 
a respect for the superior. knowledge of others—nor should: it 
be forgotten. that. that superior knowledge was gained in an era 
of far more rigid training than the present-day student nurse will 
ever experience. 

Few people take into consideration the type of gitl we are 
often asked to train: young girls, very. young girls most of them, 
nearly all nice girls, but typical of the age—the type who will 
sit in an armehair and watch their mothers do the washing-up, 
who have no idea of discipline or manners, who have little initia- 
tive or self-reliance or unselfishness.. We see them. with. little 
mental agility or conscientiousness or pride being coaxed by 
material reward into what should be the finest and. most, self- 
sacrificing profession in the world. The bait now is good money 
and emoluments, and little emphasis is laid on character and the 
expensive training they. will receive. Only those who. really love 
the work will want. to continue with it, and. even. then their 
keenness will often be frustrated by: the realisation that- once 
tained they will be worse off. ' 

Where, you tightly ask, is the incentive for trained nurses to 
stay in the profession ?.- Higher pay will-now. surely come, but 
that is not the only reason for the lack of staff. If the student 
nurses have days off or are at classes, who does their work on 
top of her,own ? The ward sister. If the ward maid has a day 
off, whe sweeps the floots ?.. Fhe | ward, ssister,, If. the’ ward 
orderly is away, who cleans thé sinks and ‘tidies the cupboards ? 
The ward sister, If the ward is very busy, who works solidly 
from 8 a.m. to 9 or To p.m. with no off-duty time ? The ward 
sister. It is the sister, or the staff nurse m her absence, who 
holds complete responsibility; and it is to her that all blame 


is attached when anything goes wrong. How can you blame her 
if she does get irritable when she is thoroughly overworked and 
under great nervous strain for lack of ‘proficient help 2. 99 + 
_By all means give the student nurses everything that’ ‘can be 

given to them to make them happy. But remember, too, the 
staff nurses and the sisters’ give to them the same and. much; 
much more, so that the student nurses ‘will desire promotion; 
Remember, too, the words of the song the old negro sang in the 
engine-room of a river steamer: 

Oh, you gotta get a gl 

In the ‘ork Fa iro 

A Hallelujah chorus 

In the heart of you, 


Paint or tell.a story, 
Sing or shovel ool 

But you gotta get a glory, 
Or the jcb lacks ‘soul. 


Yours taithfully, Warp. SISTER 


Uses of Manpower 


Sini—Mr Clews in his letter of October 16th makes some 
temarks abdut my suggestions on “ Manpower ” which I cannot 
let pass without a reply. Why should not civil servants go into 
industry and farming, from which many of them came out? I have 
myself taken one this yéar and he is now running a farm I own. 

I have been in manufacturing for 26 years and now manage two 
factories employing 450 persons. My people are. producing in 
many departments a higher output per head than before the war 
and. it is slowly rising. In one factory last year we wanted extra 
output.for export. I put the facts before my Works Council, they 
agreed we ought to work an extra four hours on Saturday mornings 
for.a period. It was a voluntary effort and, apart from married 
women whose circumstances made it impossible, we had practi- 
cally a 100 per cent attendance. 

I believe that .an appeal to the individual would be successful 
if he were really to understand the need and the danger of his 
present position.—yYours faithfully, 

J. B, STeapMAN 

Rutherglen, Stoke Bishop, Bristol 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Impressions of China Today 


(From Our Special Correspondent) 


T HE China ‘situation must appear highly bewildering to the 
reader in England. But the truth is that if one spends six 
months wandering about China today, especially if one can get off 
the beaten tracks into the interior, one’s dominant emotion at the 
end of it all is also bewilderment, and the less confident does 
one feel about making sweeping generalisations. Since, however, 
one has to generalise, the main conclusions reached by your cor- 
tespondent were as follows: Firstly, the Communists are 
winning ; secondly, whether manipulated by Moscow or not, 
they are playing the Russian game, and are solidly on the Russian 
side in the present world eel for power ; thirdly, there is 
still a surprising degree of wishful thinking, amongst foreigners 
in China as well as abroad, on the following questions: Are the 
Chinese Communists really Communists? Can you impose a 
Communist system.on a people so intensely individualist as the 
Chinese ? Will the Communists, retain their present freedom from 
graft and dishonesty ? Is there a split between the Manchurian 
and North China Communists? Is a compromise settlement 
possible ?_ If the Communists come out on top, will it be possible 

for the foreign, firms to do business with them ? 
ina is a country in the grip of a civil war, but neither side 
makes it possible.for a foreign cotrespondent to accompany troops 
in the field, It is almost impossible 10 see ahything of the actual 
» one accidenta happen Ne 38 place when 
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Chinese civil wars, much of the fighting follows the traditional 
Chinese pattern of movement and manceuvre, with the losers, 
when they are cornered, preferring to surrender rather than fight 
it out. Very noticeable is the Maginot-mindedness of the 
Nationalists and all the zones threatened. by the Communists 
are dotted with fortifications, nearly always built with conscripted 

labour. Mukden has a pill-box at every street inter- 
section; Taiyuanfu is surrounded by hundreds of three-storied 
concrete towers, like lighthouses. A foreign military observer 
described the Nationalists as being “defensive: beyond belief.” 
The only Nationalist field-commander with any real offensive spirit 
is General Fu Tso-yi, and the Communists keep him and his 
troops chasing up and down his long North China corridor from 
one end to the other. His troops, sturdy young Suiyuan peasant 
boys, personally devoted to their commander and proud of their 
nickname “Yellow River Bend Babies,” are» amongst the few 
Nationalist troops who will fight it out. But there are not enough 
of them and they do not have enough arms. When General Fu 
scraped some American dollars together recently and tried to buy 
some arms from abroad on his own, he was politely told by the 
various foreign governments he approached that they could only 
do business with and through the central government. Probably 
the next best troops on the Nationalist side north of the Yangtse 
are the Mohammedan Chinghai cavalry divisions in Shensi and 
Honan. They too are personally devoted to their commander, the 
brilliant and courageéus- 28-year old son of the Governor of 
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Chinghai, but a more powerful motivating force in their case is 
the pride of an aggressive minority with a long martial tradition 
behind it.. As against these outstanding exceptions, one must set 
the picture to be seen any day on the docks at Shanghai, of ill- 
kempt, ill-armed, ill-trained, undisciplined, unwilling conscripts, 
whose families did not have enough money to purchase. their 
exemption from military service, waiting to be shipped off to the 
war zones. The American Advisory,Group, which is trying to 
reorganise the Chinese army along, American lines, is essenually 
a long-term affair and is not making much difference to the present 


‘military situation. The new generation of young Chinese officers, 


mostly middle-school graduates, are usually smart in appearance 
but do not impress as being formidable fighting men. 

When I arrived in China this summer, I was amazed that any- 
thing should continue to function, with a currency that changed 
its value from day to day, spiralling upwards at an ever-increasing 
rate. But it was odd how quickly one learned to deal! in millions 
instead of ones and mastered the specialised mechanics of life in 
a country gripped by inflation. For the Chinese, who are natur- 
ally clever with figures and money matters, the mental adjust- 
ment has been a gradual one. The effects of the inflation were 
less severe because there were other Currencies, more or less stable, 
in which all the more important business was transacted: 
American dollars in the Yangtse valley and the north, Hong Kong 
Gollars in the south, and silver dollars throughout the northwest, 
not to mention gold, which has been pouring into the country, 
chiefiy through Macao. Three dollars in a Peiping curio shop 
meant three American dollars, three dollars in Chinghai meant 
three silver dollars, “ three hundred dollars” at a wayside stall in 
Nanking meant three hundred ten-thousands, or $CNC3,000,000. 
Re over half the Hong Kong note issue is circulating in south 

ina. 

The country-people have suffered less than the town-dwellers. 
Their attitude, in the remoter country districts, towards the civil 
war is well summed up in the old Chinese proverb—“ In the right 
hand a sour pear, in the left hand a prickly pear.” In Shanghai, 
despite the seeming chaos and deterioration, the masses of the 
people are actually better off than they were before the war and 
real wages have doubled. The civil war is éaUsing a Certain up- 


FSdting and Movement of Pples, but it is not to be compared 


with what took place in India last summer. All the big cites in 
nationalist hands are crowded with refugees of the more pros- 
perous landed and official classes, some, formerly very rich, now 
living in penury. Near famine conditions in Shensi have been 
causing many thousands of peasants to migrate northwards into 
Nationalist Suivuan. Famine conditions in Mukden last May 
were sending refugees out in the other. direction, into the Com- 
munist territories, looking tor food. 


Towards a Classless Society 


Economic stringency is bringing about the same movement 
towards a classless society that it isin England. It costs the,head 
of a government department in Nanking 30 per cent of his salary 
t keep a servant, compared with 4-per cent ‘before the -war. 
Nearly all property-owning Chinese in Nanking have let their 
houses to foreigners at American dollar rentals while they them- 
selves live in the garage or the gateman’s quarters. Economic 
stringency has also brought about the terrible increase in corrup- 
tion which characterises present-day China. In the big cities 
there is litte unofficial social intercourse between ‘foreigners and 
Chinese because the Chinese cannot afford to entertain and do not 
like to accept hospitality they cannot return. Somehow life goes 


on. In the same way that a Chinese can sleep soundly ten yards ° 


The people who are suffering most and for whom one feels 
most sympathy are the teachers and-the students. An. assistant 
professor at a northern university, who was going to England 
under the auspices of the British Council, told me that he had had 
to spend $CNCro million out of his: salary for that month of 
$CNC2r1 million (about £4 4s.) on a pair of new, and not very 
good, brown leather shoes. The Dean of the Arts Faculty at this 
university had such a small house that when one, of hi 
was home for the holidays he had to sleep. on the floor. Another 


children, which ‘had. to setvg as. bedroom, dining-room, kitchen 
and study. “ Ir’s.not easy,” he said, “to do good intellectual 
work under these ¢onditions.”. ‘The medical officer of 1 - 
sity, unable to support his mother, pregnant w 
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salary. The only way in which .eachers in China can meet with 
any capital expenditure is by selJing personal possessions, ang 
most have few personal possessions left. a 


Students Turn to Communism 


Students at most of the universities live eight, ten or twelve 10 
a room, sleeping in two-tiered bunks, with a crude table and a 
naked light to work by. Tea is 100 expensive, so they drink hot 
water. In the mess-hal], where they feed together twice a day, 
they will be lucky if they get meat more than once a fortnight or 
rice more than once a week. Most of the students today come 
from poor country families and practically all of them are main- 
tained, in whole or in part, by the government. It jis ‘possible 
that in Communist territory teachers and students would cheer: 
fully put up with these conditions for the sake of a cause. But in 
nationalist territory nowadays there is no idealism or enthusiasm 
to buoy them up, only an embittered frustration, which réminds 
one irresistibly of India and which makes it difficult to discus¢ 
political topics in a detached way. One cannot argue ; one can 
only press buttons and listen. 

Small wonder that these educated classes, possibly the most 
important single element in the country since amongst them ate 
the leaders of tomorrow, are turning more and more towards 
Communism. Estimates by foreigners in educational circles in 
Peking, the main scholastic centre, of the number of Communist 
sympathisers amongst the students range from §6 to 90 per cent 
and include almost all the students who take any interest in 
politics. It was easy to get irritated with the students in Peking 
this summer, with their constant strikes, sometimes on very 
flimsy pretexts, and their demonstrations against American aid 
to Japan (really against American aid to China, but the authori-+ 
ties would not permit this). These young men, “rushing to meet 
their chains,” will have little freedom to demonstrate under a 
Communist government. Byt it is important to understand 
the dé frustratiofi that underlies such demonstrations. 


Purge in Czechoslovakia 


(FROM OUR PRAGUE CORRESPONDENT) 


Tue law for the better protection of the Republic has now 
come into operauen. The Government will henceforward be able 
to redouble its efforts to get rid of the saboteurs, spies, calum- 
niators and other enemies of the people whom Government 
spokesmen blame for slowing down the triumphant march of the 
country towards socialist prosperity. According to Dr Cepicka, 
the Minister of Justice, one of the chief obstacles in the path of 
socialist progress has been the 1923 law for the defence of the 
republic which, hesaid, protected only the capitalist system, and 
was aimed chiefly at keeping the workers in chains and facilitating 
the arrest of anyone who applauded the Soviet Union. 

In spite of the Jaw’s shortcomings, however, not a day passed 
during many weeks preceding the’ @nactment of the new law 
without the newspapers reporung sentences of imprisonment on 
literally dozens of persons of all classes, from ¢x-capitalists to 
active workers, for alleged espionage, sabotage and the publica- 
tion and distribution of ‘so-called “seditious” _pamphiets. 
According to unofficial but entirely credible estimates, the total of 
arrests in the six weeks from the beginning of. August to the 
middle of September was well over 18,000. The figure no doubt 
includes many persons taken into what may be termed preventive 
custody during the tense days after President Benes died, and 
before he was buried. Most of those who wete arrested at this 
time were released a few days later without trial and allowed to 
go home ; but even if these are excluded, the number of persons 
whose sentences. haye been published in the press since August 
runs into thousands. If all this could happen under the old law, 
it is scarcely surprising that non-Communists are seriously 
perturbed about. what may happen to. them under the new. 

The. purge of contse is not confined simply to those who have 
received prison and compulsory labour sentences. It runs through 
every walk of life and does not by. means exclude the Com- 
munist Party itself, In the case of the latter, the process is known 
as “verification” which, in so far as the old members of the 
party are concerned, consists largely in calling upon them to con- 
fess their sins publicly and promise to be better boys and girls 
in future—morally as. well as politically. One of the newspapers 
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In fact, it all sounded remarkably like a revivalist’ meeting or a 
ublic confessional, | a : 
Those Communists who are found guilty of having really 


strayed from the true path are finding that the effects of “ verifi- 


cation” are by no means. restricted to confession and absolution. 
Expulsion from the party generally not only means loss of one’s 
job but also acts as a bar to other employment in the state of 
life to which one’s training has been directed. A good many of 
those involved are people who were forced into the party after 
the February revolution. Such people are now.apt to be branded 
as “ careerists,” though often they had no option but to -join. 
Verification in their case means that they are deprived of their 
party cards ; what will happen to them nobody knows. It is 
difficult if not impossible for them to find another job in any 
state concern, In order to eat, some of them will doubtless 
drift to the land or be sent to the mines. As for the rest, no one 
knows. If they are lucky, they may win a prize in a state football 
pool. A Slovak woman the other day won Kes. 2,500,000—~ 
£12,500. As there is a law against millionaires the maximum 
prize was thereupon reduced to Kcs. 390,000. 

Of the hapless non-Communists who are being purged without 
receiving prison sentences, over 2,000 are Sokolists accused of 
abusing their position during the Sokol festival last summer to 
stage anti-Government demonstrations. While they have been 
driven out, the trade movement collectively and individually has 
been scooped in, and the Sokols can now be said to have been 
brought to heel; though doubtless. they still contain many who 
will have to be “re-educated.” . Meanwhile the action com- 
mittees are similarly busy “cleansing” the ranks, of the trades 
and professions, A number of journalists, for example, have been 
expelled from their union—the last batch of 18 a week ago last 
Thursday. Students accused of anti-Communist activity in the 
past are being forbidden to continue their studies in the future. 
And so it goes on. In all cases, anyone so purged loses his or 
her job. 


Victims from every Class 


Those purgéd and those actually arrested come from every 
class and every walk of life including the new ruling class. For 
example, of a group of 16 men and women arrested in Moravia 
recently for. “preparing and distributing illegal and seditious 
leaflets,” One was a baker, another a butcher, a third a works 
foreman, a fourth a carpenter, a fifth an engineer, and most of 
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the rest clerks, A group of eight charged with conspiring to steal 
arms from members of the police, and of setting fire to nationalised 
enterprises, consisted entirely of workers. An abbot and several 
monks have been sentenced for helping people to cross illegally 
into Austria. Soldiers, students and others have received long 
terms of imprisonment, and in one or two cases death senterices, 
on being found guilty of espionage on behalf of the American 
Counter Intelligence Corps. Two of the soldiers were non- 
commissioned officers and many of the rest, workmen and farmers. 

In the circumstances it is a little difficult to know just what 
Mr Rudolf Slansky, Secretary-General of the Communist Party, 
meant when he said last month: “ Ideologically and organisation- 
ally, we must prepare our party for a sharpening of the class 
struggle.” The arrests and sentences make it quite clear that in 
Czechoslovakia there is no Mason-Dixon line or colour bar below 
which every class in the community is solidly red. It is of course 
possible that he was referring to the small shopkeeper class, which 
the Government regards as solidly anti-Communist. In a recent 
issue Of the tailors’ journal, a member of the tailors’ action com- 
mittee declared that shopkeepers had not been granted the extra 
rations given to other workers because of their anti-Communist 
attitude. He added that their anti-Communism was proved by 
the fact that they had one and all cleaned their windows—usually 
dirty—when President Benes died, and had filled them with 
obnoxious floral decorations. It is quite true that, during the 
period of official mourning, many shop windows displayed the 
red and white carnations which were the emblem of Dr Benes’s 
former party, the National Socialists. If it was a crime for the 
shopkeepers to commemorate Benes in this way, why did the 
Government accord him a state funeral and walk behind wreaths 
many of which were of the same colours, and why were white 
and red flowers strewn on the ground for the hearse to drive over ? 


New Varieties of High Treason 


Be that as it may, there is every prospect that Mr Slansky’s pro- 
position—if taken to mean that the Communists are ina class 
by themselves and that the non-Communists are all reactionaries 
—will be put into effect and that the new. law for the Defence 
of the Republic will be one of the instruments. The law 
enumerates many new varieties of high treason and misdemeanour 
some of which—for example, the ban against “calumniating ” 
members of the Government or foreign states in alliance. with 
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Czechoslovakia—seem to be applicable to foreigners, like your 
correspondent, as well as to Czechs. As Great Britain is one 
of Czechoslovakia’s allies, it is still permissible for a Czech ‘news- 
paper-man to say what he pleases about British politicians, as 
for example that Mr Lawther has “ completely sold himself to 
American imperialism.” But woe betide your correspondent if 
he were to suggest, even in a British newspaper, that Mr Zapo- 
tocky or any other prominent Czech trade unionist ‘had sold 
himself to anybody. 

Among the treasonable offences, espionage is described as “ ane 
of the worst ”; like the crime of calumny, that applies to espionage 
against Czechoslovakia’s allies as well as against itself. Such a 


_ provision would appear to have little meaning unless Czecho- 


slovakia’s allies have secrets inside Czechoslovakia’s boundaries 
into which it is not desired that anyone should pry, and the 
precise implications of this part of the law must therefore be 
regarded as obscure. Sabotage is also treasonable, though the 
word does not appear to be defined in the law. Another crime 
is the spreading of rumours with the intention of causing panic. 
A further clause is aimed at priests who “ misuse their priestly 
functions for political purposes.” Just what will be regarded as 
misuse is a matter for conjecture. Last Sunday, a preacher 
declared that God’s wrath would inevitably fall on the children 
of iniquity, and some members of the congregation were convinced 
he meant the present Government. If the Government itself 
takes the same view of such pronouncements, the lot of the vast 
majority of priests is likely to be an extremely unhappy one. 
Priests are not the only unhappy people in Czechoslovakia 
today. Even the Government shows clearly by its actions, 
especially the multitude of arrests, rhat it is not feeling particularly 
happy itself. The workers, who are faced with an extension of 
hours of work and tighter control over their working lives, are 
becoming increasingly disillusioned ; they are wondering what will 
happen at the end of the year when many of the rights and 
privileges of works committees are transferred to the manager— 
a change which, though highly desirable in the interests of 
efficiency, is a complete reversal of what the trade union move- 
ment has previously stood for. Finally, there are those who stand 
in constant apprehension lest they themselves or someone near 
and dear to them will be either purged or sent to gaol} or both. 
In such citcumstances it is littl wonder that people are said to 
be still crossing the frontier to the tune of 20-25 every day, and 
that many of the country’s best technicians and some 
of the Communist Party are among 


Benelux in the Last Stage 


COMPLETE economic union by January 1, 1950, is envisaged by 
the Governments of Belgium, Holland and Luxemburg in a 
memorandum on the principles underlying their joint long-term 
economic programme which they recently submitted to the 
Secretary-General of the OEEC. This will be the final step in 
the process begun in 1944, when the three Governments signed a 
provisional customs convention, and continued on January Ist last, 
when a customs union actually came into effect. 

The memorandum indicates that steps will be taken to over- 
come the obstacles which have, up to the present, stood in the 
way of economic union between the Netherlands and the already 
existing economic union of Belgium-Luxemburg. The chief of 
these is the difference between the Dutch economy, which since 
the liberation has been rigorously controlled, and the Belgian, 
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which has been almost entirely free from controls. The Dutch, 
who at the Chateau d’Ardennes conference last June came a good 
way towards adapting their economic system to the Belgian, have 
now apparently come the whole way: they have agreed that the . 
increased production essential to the recovery of the Benelux 
countries Seiad the removal as qu ckly as possible of all 
obstacles arising from postwar controls and regimentation. They 
agree that to re-establish an equilibrium between supply and 
demand will not only allow the gradual abolition of: rationing, 
but will also allow -:price controls to be lifted from all but a few 
commodities. The disparity between Dutch prices, which have 
been forcibly kept down, and Belgian, which have been allowed 
to rise, has hitherto proved an important obstacle to economic 
union ; the Dutch decision to lift most price controls together 
with the partial removal of subsidies already completed, should 
help to correct this disparity. At the same time the Belgians 
concede that, for the time being at any rate, it would be unwise 
to allow complete economic liberty. Consumption will have to 
be restricted to a certain extent and measures taken to guarantee 
a high level of employment. 


Need for Trade with Germany 


The primary aims of the Benelux countries’ long-term pro- 
gramme is said to be the attainment of an equilibrium in their 
joint balance of payments, at the latest by 1952/3. This will in 
particular involve solving the problem of their dollar deficit ; and 
maintaining the full employment which is considered necessary 
to achieve both economic and social stability. The chief factors 
retarding their economic recovery are the increase in population, 
especially in the Netherlands, the Indonesian war, and the almost 
complete elimination of Germany as a trading partner, as wel! as 
the loss of all the prewar income from German investments. 
During the years 1936-38 German exports to the Benelux 
countries represented an average of 18.1 per cent of their total 
imports, as compared with 2.8 per cent in 1947; while Benelux 
exports to Germany represented 14.5 per cent of their total exports, 
as compared with 2.8 per cent in 1947. The Benelux countries © 
therefore believe that their economic recovery demands a solution 
of the German problem providing for removal of all trade barriers 
between themselves and Germany, the re-establishment of their 
former river transit traffic to and from Germany (which before 
the war yielded the Netherlands an annual income equal to $100 
million and Belgium one of $40 million) and adequate safeguards 
for the German investments of Benelux citizens. 

The three countries agree to co-ordinate their production and 
investment pro , and to develop as much specialisation 
within each country as is compatible with the harmonious develop- 
ment of the internal economic structure of each. Both the 
Netherlands and Belgium-Luxemburg face serious difficulties 
in developing their export programmes. Those of Belgium arise 
from the shortage of Belgian francs and hard currencies among 
its customers ; those of Holland from the fact that most of its 
traditional exports consist of luxury or semi-luxury goods which 
many countries cannot now afford to.buy. It is hoped that 
Marshall aid, by raising the standard of living in Europe, will 
help to improve Benelux’s export markets, But it is pointed out 
that this improvement can only be made if Belgium lowers its 
costs of production, and if Holland is willing to change to some 
extent the type of goods it produces ; if the other OEEC countries 
give up their policy of import restrictions ; and, above all, if a 


really efficient system of cnulrilateee ae and exchanges is 
introduced. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Election Caucus Race 


(From Our US 


O* June 24th the Republican Party nominated Mr Dewey 
as its Presidential candidate and on July 15th the Demo- 
crats chose Mr Truman. Since that time both candidates have 
made hundreds of speeches and declaimed hundreds of thou- 
sands of words. There js no indication that any of these words 
has had an electrifying effect on the American people or their 
opinions. Nothing that has happened has altered, while much 
that has happened has confirmed and heightened, the impression 
of the two men held by the country before the conventions. 
Mr Truman is still thought of as a thoroughly likable bungler, 
Mr Dewey as an efficient inhuman being. The President’s 
appearances all over the country have deepened the popular 
liking for him ; his political action during the same period has 
sharpened the apprehension over his ability. Mr Dewey’s 
cautious avoidance of commitments has increased public respect 
for his political adroitness though raising some doubts about 
his exact position in the spectrum of his party’s opinions. 
There is a general agreement that each man has made one 
important blunder in this campaign. Mr Truman’s was the 
decision to send the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court to 
Moscow. Mr Dewey’s was his shout of “ Lunatic ”—the only 
spontaneous remark, it has been said, that he had made in 
months—when the driver of his train, having overrun the 
water-tower by a few feet, started to back slowly into the crowd 
at one of the whistle-stops. (The driver took the rebuke 
pete saying that he thought just as much of Mr 
wey as he had before it, which wasn’t a great deal.) It is 
typical of both men that the President’s error was in the field 
of public policy and Mr Dewey’s in that of public relations. 
In every Presidential campaign something of the’ flavour’ of 
popular feeling for the candidates can be judged; from, the 
jokes made about them. Mr. Dewey suffered four years ago 
from some unusually bitter ones.. He has not been much more 
kindly treated this time. On the evening of his nomination 
Mr Norman Thomas, the Socialist candidate for President this 
year and every year since 1928, remarked that it all went to 
show that it was péssible to influence people without making 
friends. The New Yorker a few days later reported its impres- 
sion that “ our Governor is exactly what the party wants, but 
not very much.” The jokes at Mr Truman’s expense have been 
kinder but no less devastating. “We looked. at. him,” Mr 
Thomas said,.“‘and we said to ourselves: It’s right. Anybody 
can be President of the United States.” And he warned an 
audience in Buffalo that “anyone who would follow Mr 
Truman’s banner must be prepared, like Stephen Leacock’s 
hero, to ride away rapidly in all directions.” Mr Thomas, 
indeed, has been the success of the campaign, his speeches 
having become collector’s items. He is no longer seriously con- 
cerned with his own fortunes after See Jeet as ren Bat 
is providing a running commentary on his. rivals. w as 
det ghd on such a severe critic as Mr H..L, Mencken. His 
Political philosophy may not attract many votes but he is well 
able to express popular sentiment on the candidates of the major 
parties. Ling brs FF " Cure 
That neither of these candidates should have grown in stature 
over the hard months of electioneering is in itself something of 
a surprise. It had been assumed that the President would 
. battle while the Dewey 
+ and . bl 
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optimism seem inexhaustible. On his trips he has made back~ 
platform speeches fsom five in the morning until after midnight 
without appéaring tired or losing his good temper, Contrary 
to prediction he has drawn larger crowds than Mr Dewey, a 
phenomenon ‘which has led to’ many arguments among the 
experts. The best explanation offered is that people, having 
come to the conclusion they will have to vote for Mr Dewey, 
prefer not to be reminded of the necessity for such a choice. 
They have no inhibitions about going to listen to a President 
for whom they have no longer any personal responsibility. 


* 


Mr Dewey’s strategy has, from the beginning, shown every 
evidence that he and his advisers still remember how Mr Roose- 
velt led-him into a controversy, which was fatal to him, four 
years ago. A sigh of relief was reported from his train a week 
or two ago when it passed Oklahoma City, where the disaster 
happened last time, without incident. His trips this year have 
been described as pre-inauguration tours in which he can thank 
the electorate for their support, rather than attempt to gather 
votes, but his refusal to put his generalities into shape has 
occasioned some sharp criticism and even hints that, perhaps, 
once elected, he intends to forget the policies he has been 
advocating and settle down to the easier life of getting on with 
Congress. Such a theory is shown to be too pessimistic by Mr 
Warren Moscow, the New York Times reporter in Albany who 
wrote in his “Politics in the Empire State” of one of Mr 
Dewey’s campaigns for the Governorship: “He made. several 
speeches formally ‘opening’ his campaign and several more 
formally ‘closing’ it, with no campaign in between. He has 
since been accused of never deviating from that original policy.” 
Yet, as Mr Norman Thomas pointed out “No Democratic 
Governor in any state can point to anything like the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices law. or the law against discrimination in 
education which Governor Dewey finally decided to put through 
his docile legislature” in New York after that campaign. 

Such caution may have been unnecessary in New York State, 
in 1942, but there are good reasons for it at this time. The 
calculations on which the early predictions of an easy campaign 
and a triumphal procession to the White House over the corpse 
of the Democratic Party were based took no account of the 
Senate problem, or perhaps they assumed that all. the doubtful 
Senators would be able to ride in on Mr Dewey’s coat-tails. 
This idea has proved wrong. Strong personalities of the Roose- 
velt type can carry any number of nonentities into office with 
them. The failure of both Mr Truman and Mr Dewey to 


impress themselves as more than mediocrities has made the 
personality of the local candidate more important than it has 
been for a generation. And it is the personality of the local 
candidates which is bedevilling Mr Dewey. 

There are probably eight Senate seats which the Republicans 
could lose. In Kentucky, where the Democrats are certain to 
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get a majority in the Presidential race, the odds should be in 
favour of their electing a Senator also. In fact, Senator Cooper, 
a Republican, is not thought to bein danger because of his, 
good record. But the other seven Republican candidates, some 
of them in normally Republican states; who are in trouble, are 
all isolationists in good standing. Senators Brooks (Illinois), 
Wilson (Iowa), Dworshak (Idaho), Revercomb (West Virginia) 
and Ball (Minnesota) were, for instance, among the anes 
who voted against the European Recovery Pr re- 
sentative hen Rizley (Oklahoma) was not in the Senate but he 
voted against it in the House. Of the seven only Senator 
Robertson (Wyoming) voted for it, but his affirmative vote 
was hardly consistent with his normal position on foreign policy. 
On many other subjects besides ERP these seven oppose the 
policies to which Mr Dewey is committed, while their Demo- 
critic opponents could be trusted to support. them. 

The predicament in which Mr Dewey finds himself is most 
marked in the case of Senator Revercomb, who was responsible 
for the Bill to admit displaced persons which discriminated 
against Jews and Catholics. Senator Revercomb stubbornly 
refused to accept alterations to the Bill suggested by the candi- 
date after his nomination. Mr Dewey has pointedly refrained 
from going to West Virginia, since he knows that any gesture 
towards Mr Revercomb would endanger his position with the 
Jews and Catholics in New York State. He is not prepared to 
risk 47 electoral votes to save one Senator. But, in the case of 
the other six, where his own fortunes are not so directly in- 
volved, he has given token approval, by asking the voters for a 
Republican Senator, while avoiding any display of enthusiasm. 

* 


Judging from these Senatorial races, the temper of the coun- 
try seems to be running more strongly against the isolationists 
than in any previous election, and is giving the Republican high 
command some serious problems. If they lose control of the 
Senate it will be a proof that the electorate has taken the foreign 
policy portion of their platform seriously and relieved them of 
some members of their own party who disapproved it. Yet if 
they lose control they can do nothing to put through their 
domestic policy and may have difficulty in passing constructive 
legislation of any kind. Mr Dewey is left, therefore, with the 
unenviable task of trying to elect isolationist Senators, knowing 
that they will be the bitterest opponents of his programmes. It 
is enough to make anyone cautious. 

Equally dangerous to his peace of mind when he gets to the 
White House will be his failure to. ingratiate himself with the 
press, on whose good will a President must depend. It was 


remarked at Philadelphia that the enthusiasm of the Albany 


reporters who would be losing Mr Dewey was rather excessive. 
As the campaign has progressed the Washington correspondents 
have come to agree with them and the tone of despatches from 
the bev has become increasingly acid. The reporters 
aave hardly seen the candidate and have been treated with some 
brusqueness when they did. Finally, one of them wrote to the 
Washington Post to say that “one of the first unities to dis- 
appear should he be elected President is whatever unity he now 
possesses with the press” and forecast an “ efficient national 
adrainistration in which news is carefully channelled through 
proper canals, and heavy barriers placed between the reporter 
and even such high officials as Cabinet officers. It has already 
so happened in Albany—it can happen in Washington. ... 
How Jong will it be before the press yells? ” It will not be long. 
if Mr Dewey finds himself with a Senate controlled by the 
opposition on one side and a hostile press on the other he will 
have an unhappy four years. 


American Notes 

Campaiga Cash | 

The costs of campaigning, of the special trains, the broad- 
casts ($17,000 for an evening half-hour on.a single. network), the 
fleets of cars, and mountains of literature, have gone up, like every- 
thing else ; but fund-raisers are ing, in what may prove 
the costliest campaign ‘in ‘history, that an ‘assured’ result—victory 
m the case of the Republicans, and defeat in the case of the 
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Democrats—is not calculated to loosen the purse-strings of the 
public. The Democrats, always the less affluent of the two parties, 
in addition suffer keenly this year from the defection in the South, 
the diversion of liberalsin the North to Mr Wallace, and the 
alienation of Jewish supporters over the Palestine issue. What- 
ever economies can be effected through the fact that Mr Truman 
is President—in the cost of travel, for example—are sorely needed, 

Reports from the national committees of both parties show that 
the Republicans have taken in just under $1.5 million and spent 
$1.7 million, and the Democrats have received $1.2 million in 
contributions and spent $1.5 million, But these figures are largely 
meaningless. With the real fight, this year, in the elections for 
the Senate and, to.a lesser extent, for the House, the tendency is 
for local funds to be Kept at home. 

This tendency already existed as the direct result of the attempt 
to limit the amount of money which can be spent in an election. 
Under the Hatch Amendment to the Corrupt Practices Act of 
1925, a campaign organisation operating in more than one state 
may not spend in any year more than $3,000,0c00—a restriction 
which, in the flush days of 1944, caused the Republican National 
Committee to refund $200,000 in order to remain within the law, 
Other groups, like the Dewey-Warren clubs, have therefore sprung 
up (each with its $3,000,000 ceiling), and more and more the 
getting and spending of campaign cash passes through local or 
state organisations which employ usefully sketchy accounting tech- 
niques. Estimates of the total amounts spent in the elections of 
1940 and 1944 set the figure for the two parties in each year at 
over $20 million, and it may have been higher 

A Republican Congress is already showing a lively interest in 
alleged irregularities in the states ; and it is hardly an accident 
that the Democratic candidates in two closely contested Senate 
races are accused of breaking the election law. An investigator. 
for a Senate sub-committee accuses Mr Kerr, the favoured 
Democtati¢ candidate in Oklahoma, of spending nearly $60,000 
more than Oklahoma law allows in his primary election ; and 
a House sub-committee is investigating charges that “ scandalous 
mobilisation of employees on the Federal payroll” has supported: 
Mr Anderson’s campaign in New Mexico. Mr Lyndon Johnson, 
the winner (by 87 votes) of the Democratic primary for Senator 
from Texas, is also accused of election frauds. The Democrats, 
even if they win a majority in the Senate, may find the cup dashed: 
from their lips, for an investigation into election offences would: 
exclude the accused at the crucial moment while the organisation 
of the Senate was taking place, and a verdict of guilty might make: 
new elections necessary. . : ! 

* . x 


Automobile or Armadillo ? 


If predictions in the trade prove accurate, most drivers of 
medium-priced automobiles will be obliged to paint, patch and 
encourage their old machine (the average age is about eight years): 
to keep going for at least another year. Steel shortages, strikes— 
both past and anticipated—and an estimated back log of seven’ 
million, orders have persuaded the manufacturers that they can 
count on a sellers’ market for one to three years more. The: 
second-hand dealers are not so optimistic. Business in unused} 
“used ” cars has hitherto flourished, with post-war models selling. 
at almost double their list price, but now buyers’ resistance and 
newly restored credit regulations (which require a “down pay- 
ment” of one-third of the price and reduce to 18 months the’ 
time allowed to complete the instalments) has brought about a 
big drop in second-hand car prices. 

Since the war few radical engineering changes have been made.’ 
Alterations in the body and the addition of some new gadgets 
have been enough to. satisfy the rapacious queue. Now, howevet; 
as in former prosperous autumns, the “big three” (General 
Motors, Ford and Chrysler), who produce about 80 per cent of 
all American cars, have announced changes in next year’s models, 
and some lines are already in production. Precise details are 
kept secret while titillating rumours are allowed to circulate. The’ 
stream-lined look, which incorporates fenders and headlights im 
the body, will be retained in the new styles. This trend makes' 
minor repairs expensive and as troublesome as doctoring an 
armadillo. The emphasis is on fuel economy and engine efficiency.’ 
loners) Mota. wil leneuee im coe. stishnis <eanee syeditied version 

the high-compression Kettering engine, this is not ex- 
pected to become generally popular until more high octane petrol. 
is produced. Improvements in everything except, price are hinted 
at by such intriguing words as “monobilt,” “futuramic” of 

Highway life is still growing as more roads are constructed and” 
modern shopping centres.and “motels” are’ built far out in the 
country. Thus the automobile industry is assured of ample 
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prosperity in normal times, but there are two groups of potential 
car-owners whose goodwill might be Tost to the roan com- 
panies. One is the city dweller and the other the two-car family, 
which is discovering that its next car—when it gets it—will cost 
about double its prewar price (the average is $2,000), and that 
maintenance, petrol and tyres are correspondingly more expensive. 
Moreover, the new car may barely fit the old garage, and its in- 
creased speed is unnecessary for ordinary driving. It is in this 
group that British and European cars have been finding eager 
customers. (Fifteen thousand English cars were sold in the United 
States during the last eight months, while in 1947 only a few 
hundred foreign cars were imported.) Local dealers deprecate 
their popularity by attributing it to the availability and the novelty 
of the imported makes. However, unless the big manufacturers 
bring out models that are better, cheaper to run and easier to 
park, and do so sooner than now seems likely, they may find many 
of their current orders cancelled and their product reaching the 
market the day after the fair. 


* * ” 


Republican Revival in New York 


_The exchanges between Mr Dewey and Mr Truman on the 
subject of Palestine might suggest that New York State is still, 
politically, an unccrtain quantity, and the Jewish vote in New 
York City capable of delivering it to the highest bidder. In fact, 
the present ascendancy of the Republicans in New York is con- 
firmed by the registration figures for voters. The total is slightly 
down from 1944, in itself an omen favourable to the Republicans. 
In addition, registration is down sharply in the Democratic 
stronghold of New York City, and in the farming counties 
upstate and the counties of Nassau, Westchester and Suffolk, the 
dormitory suburbs to which families move from the city as they 
rise in the economic scale, and where the prevailing political 
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complexion is Republican. Thanks to Mr Wallace’s intervent’on, 
Mr Dewey’s aides are even talking about his carrying New York 
City, a feat brought off by no Republican since Mr Coolidge 
swept all five boroughs on a platform of prosperity—a slogan as 
unobjectionable as most of Mr Dewey’s. 

Registration this year in New York ‘City totals 3.3 million 
voters, and in the State outside the city 3.7 million. But the 
state is not, as it might look, cleanly and almost evenly divided 
between New Yorkers and the rest, though the tug-of-war 
between the state capital and the metropolis sometimes gives 
that impression. There is, besides Albany (where the redoubt- 
able Democratic machine of the O’Connells has defied Mr 
Dewey’s onslaughts) a band of industrial cities along the Erie 
Canal and water-level route to Buffalo, which are closer in their 
politics.to the big city than to the countryside. 
Utica, like Albany, is Democratic ; Syracuse and Rochester 
usually vote Republican ; Troy and Buffalo vary. But in a good 
Democratic year they follow New York, thus magnifying a 
Democratic sweep in a state whose control is a great and not 
alwa edictable prize... ae ! 

Thus, altho New York State supported Mr Harding, Mr 
Coolidge. and Mr Hoover for the Pr in the “twenties, it 
maintained the Democratic and highly progressive administra 
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tions of Mr Ai Smith and Mr Roosevelt in Albany. The "thirties 
were years of all-round Democratic victory, with  vote-getters 
like Mr Roosevelt on the Presidential ticket and Mr Lehman 
running for Governor, But from the depths of 1934, when the 
Republicans lost even control of the. legislature in Albany, they 
have had a steady Republican revival’ In 1938 the Republicans 
became technically the majority party, though: this was’an empty 
honour as long as the American! Labour Party ‘supported the 
Democrats. But though Mr Roosevelt carried: New York in 
the Presidential elections of 1940 and 1944, growing Democratic 
weakness and his own strength brought Mr Dewey the Governor- 
Ship in 1942 and 1946, and in the latter year the Republicans sent 
their first Senator to Washington since 1920. Next. Tuesday the 
ascendancy should be complete. 
* *” x 


The Role of the ALP 


Even in New York City’s Congressional races, the Republicans 
are expected to pick up seats, largely because the American Labour 
Party (the instrument, in New York, of the Wallace Progressive 
crusade) is drawing away votes from the Democrats. The ALP 
was formed in 1936 to mobilise behind Mr Roosevelt’s banner new 
voters allied with labour ; it has never had any importance in any 
state but New York. The Democrats have come, however, to 
regret bitterly having given encouragement to an organisation 
which it has proved impossible for them to control. (The only 
exception is in Albany, where O’Connell Democrats have infiltrated 
the ALP with a success the Communists might envy.) Super- 
ficially, the election results of 1938, 1940 and 1944 suggest that 
the Democrats could not have carried New York State without 
the assistance of the ALP. But it is also true that the ALP 
sucked away many voters who would otherwise have remained 
Democrats. In addition, as the Republican cry that the ALP 
was Communist-controlled came, in time, to be substantiated by 
the facts, the alliance became something of a liability, especially 
among Catholic voters. 

The alliance of Tammany Catholics with the ALP became so 
embarrassing that Mr O’Dwyer, the Mayor of New York City, 
-has taken drastic steps to break it off. Mr Marcantonio, one of the 
ALP’s two Congressmen in Washington, is the chief target of this 
offensive. A favourite of Mr LaGuardia, he has built himself a 
strong personal machine with city patronage, his own colourful 
personality, and an attention to the under-privileged Puerto 
Ricans, negroes, and Italians in his large and varied constituency. 
The Communist party-line he follows in Washington is less 
important to these unfortunates than his battle against their land- 
lords and his willingness to do personal favours. Mr O'Dwyer, 
by ousting a number of Mr Marcantonio’s followers from the 
city pay-roll, has made a start at undermining this machine, but 
the failure of the Republicans and Democrats to agree on a joint 
candidate suggests he is likely to retain his hold on his district. 

Mr Isacson, the Progressive-ALP cand‘date who shook Washing- 
ton, as well as the Bronx, with his victory last spring on the 
Palestine issue, is, on the other hand, confronted by a candidate 
carrying the endorsement of the Republicans, the Demograts, and 
the Liberal Party (a conservative splinter of the ALP), and is not 
likely to repeat his feat.. A great. deal.of ALP money and energy 
is supporting Mr Lee Pressman, (counsel to the Congress of 
Industrial Organisation until its anti-Communist “drive started) 
against Mr Multer, a liberal Republican. And the strong ALP 
drive in normally Democratic Brooklyn may force a aumber of 
Democratic Congressmen to give way to Republicans. 


* * x 


Running for Governor 


Next Tuesday’s election. results will presumably upset the 
tidy balance between Democrats and Republicans in the state 
capitals as, at present, each party has 24 Governors.. Two states 
—Maine and Louisiana—have already chosen their Governors 
and a further 32 will elect theirs on the same day as the President 
is chosen. This usually confuses:local with national issues amd 
Governors are apt to be swept in or out of office on the Presidential 
tide. This year, however, the lustreless national campaign has 
resulted in more excitement in the state races. - ney 

In the four politically. adult and contiguous states of Illinois, 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan interesting and close contests afe 
predicted. All these states at present have Republican. Governors, 
but the Democrats claim they have a sound chance to win if only 
voters can be persuaded to “ split” their ballots. In Illinois the 
Democrats are fortunate in having as their candidate Mr Adlai B. 
Stevenson who has a national record (he served in the Foreign 
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Service and also as a delegate to the first United Nations General 


Assembly). Mr Stevenson is fighting a resourceful battle against 


Governor Green who may lose after cight years of careless 
administration. In Ohio, a state with a ‘reputation for good 
government, the battle is between Governor Thomas J. Herbert, 
an apparently colourless candidate with isolationist inclinations, 
and former Governor Frank J. Lausche, a man of integrity, energy 
and attractive personality. Ohio provides the voter with separate 
ballot sheets for the state offices which may help. to: prevent 
Governor Herbert from riding on Mr Dewey’s coat-tails: In 
Indiana, an ex-Governor, Mr Henry F. Schricker, is opposing 
Mr Hobart Creighton ; the former wears a snow white hat as a 
symbol of clean government. The Democrats admit that it will 
be hard to win in Michigan where Governor Sigler is fighting 
Mr G. Mennen Williams who, though lacking political experience, 
is an ex-serviceman and is supported by labour. ‘Connecticut and 
Washington are aiso scenes of significant races which offer hope 
to Democrats in a year of bleak prospects. In Washington the 
Democratic governor, Mr. Mon. C...Wallgren, a friend..of .Mr 
Truman, is struggling to hold the. office from Mr. Arthur .B. 
Langlie. "The Governor is the more liberal on the “ wet-dry ” issue 
which exercises the state and he also has the approval of organised 
labour. It is expected that unless the Republicans’ plurality in 
the Presidential election reaches Jandslide proportions he -will. win, 
In Connecticut, the acting Republican Lieutenant-Governor, Mr 
James C. Shannon, a Catholic, is being opposed by Mr Chester 
Bowles, the former head of the Office of Price Administration. 
Despite his national reputation, thousands of roadside billboards 
saying “ Bowles. kept priees. down, he can. get houses up ”;and 
his own.active radio. campaign, he ds having a hard fight. 
Although the average voter may not know the name of the 
Governor of the state next to his own, the Governors. of the 48 
states (when they have not been buffoons, party hacks, or 
demagogues like Mr Huey Long) have supplied the chief crop 
of Presidential timber. The job of governing a populous. state 
is the closest: replica of the Presidency, with the. exception, 
admittedly a great one, of foreign effairs. , It is in the states. that 


ambitious aspirants demonstrate, not only their administrative - 


ability, but their vote-getting talents and political acumen,. Their 
records in these spheres are the great strengths of Mr Dewey and 
Mr Warren. 
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Shorter Notes 

. The’ chief function of the Progressive party in this year’s elecs 
tions has been underlined by a strange’ alliance between Mr 
Wallace and Governor Green of Illinois. The Progressives have 
been ruled off the state-wide ballot in Illinois, one of the three 
states in which their strength is concentrated, because they have 
been unable to satisfy the requirements of the state’s election law, 
After fruitless appeals to Illinois courts, Mr Wallace's representa- 
tives appealed to the United States Supreme Court to invalidate 
the law as likely to disfranchise many citizens. In this plea they 
were supported by the Republican assistant attorney general of 
Illinois. Ihe Supreme Court has refused to intervene in a case 
in which the Republican motive was. so clearly a hope:that Pro- 
gressive candidates would draw votes away from Democrats like 
Mr Douglas and Mr Stevenson, who are trying to unseat the 
worst type Of Republican in Senator “Curly” Brooks and 
Governor Green. Mr Wallace has now appealed to Governor 

Green to have the law repealed. 

* 


Whisky seems to be the. cause of rebellion from two quarters; 
On the one hand some domestic distillers claim that it is unfair 
that imported brands are not required to comply with the regula- 
tions imposed on American producers and they have urged the 
Alcoholic Tax Unit to insist on uniform labeling. It is said that 
the absence on the bottle of an exact description of the ingredients 
misleads the consumer who thinks that his whisky is as strong as 
it was before the war. On the other hand the Scottish distillers 
are aroused by the practice of a few American distillers who use 
the words “ Scotch-type’” on their labels. A latge Scottish dis- 
tiller has brought the matter before the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and has asserted that only whisky actually: made in Scotland 
should use the word “Scotch” on the bottle. 

* 

In March the traditionally neglected American bridegroom is to. 
have a magazine all his own. It is calculated that male trousscaux 
and other wedding expenditures represeng retail business worth 
$1,500 million annually and therefore justify a special_publication 
every six months, This will advise ‘the groom on such matters 
as clothes, travel, presents or wine. Next. year’s June bridegrooms 
thus will have every assistance in facing their matrimonial life 
with poise. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Economic Plateau 


MONG the early fruits of the effort towards European 

co-operation within the ambit of ECA has been a new and 
bewildering output of statistics. One incidental result of this 
has been to introduce into the annual series of British economic 
programmes for calendar years a new intermediate and over- 
lapping programme related to the period covered by the fiscal 
year of the United States. The first of these British pro- 
grammes for ECA, relating to the twelve months to mid-1949, 
was published last week as a White Paper.* It deserves 
closer attention than the extent of the changes it portends in 
the shape of Britain’s economy might seem to warrant. Indeed, 
its significance lies precisely in the smallness of these changes. 
The conclusion is irresistible that Britain’s economy, after 
climbing well for three years, is emerging into a rather flat and 
arid region which, when crossed eventually, may lead to still 
higher ground but is all too likely to prove to be a plateau. 

Without ERP assistance, as the White Paper gratefully 
acknowledges, even the present levels of activity could not 
be sustained. But there is a hint of complaint in the conclusion 
that the $1,263 million of aid “is no more than just enough ” 
to support the programmes: “there is no margin even for 
improvements of consumption which are clearly needed .. . 
nor is there scope to accelerate the United Kingdom investment 
programme.” Nor, if the figures are to be believed, is there 
scope for further expansion of exports. Although “it is hoped 
that a higher level will be achieved,” the total export level for 
1948-49 is put at 137 per cent of 1938 volume (a typographical 
error in the White Paper gives this as 1948). This expected 
volume compares with 109 per cent in 1947 and is a little above 
the index for last month ; yet it is actually a point below the 
average for the third quarter of this year and only 3 per cent 
above that for the past nine months. 

The explanation of this prospective stagnation must be sought, 
of course, primarily in the trend of production. Coal output is 
set at 218 million metric tons, which is 4 million metric tons 
above the target for the calendar year—but it has since been 
Officially admitted that that now appears unattainable, for the 
rate so far is equivalent to only 210 million metric tons. More 
disconcerting, however, is the expected performance of indus- 
ttial production, for the achievement here casts its shadow a 
long way ahead when the prospects for other programmes, 
notably exports, are being surveyed... Once .the..immediate- 
dislocation from last year’s fuel crisis had been overcome, 
industrial production expanded rapidly. The White Paper 
notes impressively that the officiakimdexof production for the 
second quarter of this year was some 1§ per cent above that 
for the whole of 1947. But it omits to point out that it exceeded 
the final quarter of 1947 by less than 3 per cent. The best 
figure, reached last June, only just surpassed the intermediate 
peak touched as long ago as last November ; and this summer’s 
seasonal fall has been very steep. Unless the autumn expansion 
is abnormally ‘latge, the basic trend through this year will 
oe as no more than a cofitinwance of the level attained by 
a€ autumn of. J-a28 T MBIA LARC rR | 

It is Bache sepakthe that the steady progress until the end 
of last year was primarily ‘a reflection of the increasing indus- 
tial labour force as demobilisation proceeded ; and that the 
sttong expansion of exports, uatil the holiday season. this year 
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was in turn mainly a reflection, after the natural time-lag, of 
the earlier growth in production, Given the virtual impossi- 
bility of curtailing much farther the yolume of.goods. used. at 
home, this year’s mere maintenance of production—reflecting 
the approximate stabilisation of the labour. force—sets narrow 
limits to the possibilities for exports in 1949. It would be 
unwise, perhaps, to project the argument much farther ahead, 
for only the: most hardened cynic would reject out of hand the 
chances, on a somewhat longer view, of concentrating Britain’s 
limited resources more effectively upon the most vital tasks. 
But although some latitude may be found in such ways, the 
broad limits to the volume of exports in 1949-50 will be set 
by the production which takes place in the next few months. 
And the official estimates promise no perceptible expansion. 

The White Paper estimates the level of manufacturing pro- 
duction for the year 1948-49, at best, at less than 4 per cent 
above its level for the second quarter of this year, and at worst 
at a shade below that level. The official expectations for par- 
ticular categories are shown below for those groups for which 
reasonably comparable figures (compiled by The Economist, 
and shown in the final column of the table) are available of the 
annual rates for the current calendar year to date. 


In Millions of Metric Tonst 
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Current 

j Annual 
| Pre-war| 1947* | 1948-49, Rate 
(1948 

to date) 
Coarse grains output ......... 2°9 4-6 5-3 5°5 
Meat and bacon output....... | 15 | o9 1-0 | 0-8 
Solid fuel output......... 000. | 254-0 | 2235°0 | 244-0 4239-0 
Of which. :—Coal ...... +00 233-0 | 201-0 | 218-0 | 210-0 
Electric power output ........ | 213 42-6 45-0 44-8 
Crude steel output ........... 11+4 12:7 15-0 14-9 
Copper ined « o9< 64) eds arene 265-6. | 355:7 | 381-0. | 357-7 
WR od oc 6-35 cees as olay 190-0 | 191-0 | 223-0 | 228-0 
Fim aed FS AA 13-1 6-6 7-1 6:8 





_-:* 1947-48 for:food products. 


t Except for copper (thousands of metric tons) and electricity 
(billion kW.h.) 


The implication of these forecasts is plain. If the trend of 
production in the early future must be accepted as a limiting 


factor-upon exports in’ the somewhat longer run, the chances of: 


a significant expansion of exports are slender. 


Most people will:find it hard tarreconcile these figures with 


the export targets announced ‘this week. By contrast with 
the rates that were being discussed last year, the target rates 


for next year look meagre enough; but they represent, in 


most instances, a largé ifcrease’ on present: levels. At the 


time of the convertibility crisis of 1947, the target rate for total | 


exports at end-1948 was. fixed-at 160 per cent of 1938 volume, 
but was ‘later revised to 150 per cent. ~ Now the target rate 
for end-1949 is fixed at no higher a level than midway between 
these figures. But, modest though the objective looks on this 


comparison, it appears far out of reach when tested by recent 


achievement and by the production forecasts. — ~~ 


Thanks to the high point reached during the “pre-holiday 


tush in July, the provisional volume index for the third 


quarter of this year was the highest yet, at 138,.and the average: 


| 
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for the nine months was 130; the provisional figure for Sep- 


tember, however, was only £32. *Yet Mr Wilson declared the 


year-end target rate of 150 to be within sight of achievement. 


In the light both of recent experience and of the forecasts for 


1948-49, this is a rather surprising prediction, It is now clear 
that even if a volume index of 150 were to be shown in the 
last month of the year, this technical achievement of the objec- 
tive would be of no significance—because it would be far 
removed from the expected trend. Moreover, Mr Wilson made 
the anomaly more pronounced by saying, in reply to a question, 
that he expected the monthly average for the calendar year 1949 
to be 138. In other words, the discrepancy between the end- 
December target rate and the level of exports in the immediately 
preceding months is expected to be just as wide in 1949 as it 
seems likely to be this year. 


It only needed Mr Wilson’s further comment—emphasising 
the effects of the seasonal factor—to reduce the present practice 
in calculating export targets to its ultimate absurdity. This 
practice of treating the rate at a year-end point in time as the 
effective target for the whole year’s export effort should be 
dropped. It should be replaced by a target expressed in terms 
of export volume for each target period as a whole—possibly 
supported by supplementary targets based on a progression 
of quarterly averages of the expected monthly rates. If this 
were done, it would be clear at once that the real target for 
1949 is not 50 per cent or more above the prewar volume but 
rather less than 40 per cent ; and it would be optimistic to put 
the last supplementary target—i.e., for the final quarter of the 
year—at much above that level. 


In a number of particular groups the rates projected for 
end-1949 are below those originally set for the end of this year. 
The most notable of these projected declines are those for 
non-ferrous metals and manufactures ; manufactured textiles 
other than cotton, wool, silk and rayon ; apparel ; footwear ; 
leather and leather goods ; and rubber manufactures. In each of 
these categories except non-ferrous metals, however, the new 
target rate is still much above the present rate of performance. 
Some of these reductions, Mr Wilson stated, mainly reflect 
the severe import restrictions which have been imposed abroad 
and the growing competition for overseas markets. But the 
programme also indicates a certain change in the Government’s 
underlying policy towards exports. The new targets have been 
fixed after an “intensive examination” of the problem of ex- 
porting capital equipment or retaining it for the use of British 
industry in order to increase productivity. In certain instances 
it has been decided that the optimum result would be achieved 
by reserving more equipment for the home market. 


In view of these diversions, it might, perhaps, have been 
expected that the prospective virtual stabilisation of the export 
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volume would have been accompanied by some relaxations jp 
the festrictions upon investment outlay at home. But. the 


investment programme for the whole of 1949 is provisionally | 


estimated at {£2,000 million, which is certainly not above, and 
may even be below, its present annual rate. For the current 
year, the official estimate was originally £1,800 million, but many 
unofficial observers suggested from the outset that this was an 
insufficient allowance—not because of any hope that the Govern. 
ment would relent in its decision to curtail or defer some of 
the larger industrial schemes which are controllable, but si 
because there is always a large range of miscellaneous work 
which is beyond the reach of official discipline. Sir Stafford’s 
recent admission that total investment in the current year js 
likely to run at some {200 million above the original estimate 
does not, therefore, reflect any corresponding increase in the 
volume of essential capital outlay. On the contrary, it merely 
means that the original intention to curtail outlays, officially re- 
garded as non-essential, has never been effective at the margin. 
The ECA White Paper, while emphasising the importance of 
the investment programme for Britain’s future productivity, says 
plainly that there is no scope for increasing it. Nor, apparently, 
is there any intention to curtail the housing programme. This 
being so, the main industrial programmes for the year 1948-49 
are inevitably merely a projection of the plans already known 
for the year 1948—{130 million for electricity, £40 million for 
steel, £25 million for coal, and the programme for oil-refinery 
construction, expansion of capacity in the chemical industries, 
and maintenance of inland transport. 


* 


The White Paper says plainly that “very little result will 
flow” from these developments in the year 1948-49. But it is 
blandly confident about the longer-term prospect—* 1948-49 
and 1949-50 are the years in which the foundations will be 
firmly laid for the sound and self-sustaining economy which 
will be attained by the end of the ERP period.” Given the 
virtual stabilisation of the levels of production, investment and 
exports, it is hard to discern the source of such dogmatic 
assurance. The immediate prospect, and even that for the 
medium term, plainly offers little hope of any important advance. 
By what means, then, does the Government so confidently 
expect Britain to become self-supporting by 1952? Perhaps 
it hopes to find the key to the puzzle in that greater “ viability” 
which has so suddenly and so unintelligibly become the ultimate 
objective of all the programmes and plans. But whether 
“viability ” has any meaning or not in this context, the Govern 
ment admits that the “four major lines” towards it are expan- 
sion of production and of exports, development overseas of 
primary products accessible to Britain, and stimulation of 
import-saving production. Quite apart from the fact that pro- 
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, production, investment and» export volume; which will be almost 
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may raise the: real'cost of Britain’s ‘supplies, it'is: hard to feel 
viability” in ‘the ‘early 


-horizontal during the next! twelve months’ or so, will suddenly 
leap far upwards in the final phase: of the ERP period ? Will 


European. Recovery— V... 


INCE Europe cannot aspire*to self-sufficiency in petroleum 
S supplies the task of meeting the oil shortage raises different 
questions from those raised in planning for the other sources of 
energy. It demands outstanding flexibility, and action on a scale 
wider than the European ; there can be no solution by local 
action or by restoring a: status quo: The Paris plan of 1947 
contained no suggestion of reducing petroleum imports or of 
eliminating the: imports: from the dollar area; to import oil, 


_ even American oil; it pointed out, was a less costly matter than 


importing American coal, and for this reason it supported the 


conversion of industrial plant to oil burning as “a not un- 


important factor in 
-assisting the~ general 
recovery of the Euro- 
pean economy.” 
Petroleum, though it 
must come from out- 
side Europe, was to 


ever before in the 
European supply of 
energy, and was to 
make possible, in spite 
of the relative inelas- 
ticity of coal output, 
the great expansion of 
activity which the 
report envisaged over 
the whole field of in- 
dustry and agriculture. 
The ratio between the, sources of energy (coal, water- 
power, and oil) was to swing further in favour of oil. In 
the United States, oil and natural gas have together already 
outstripped coal and have become the principal source of energy. 
‘In Europe between 1935 and 1938 they were estimated to 
supply 10 per cent of the total, and the Paris report at one 
point spoke of the share increasing by 1951 to 30 per cent— 
the equivalent of 300 million tons of coal. Obscure as the 
statistical basis for the estimate may be, the trend is real. 
At the same time its satisfaction has been, and is. still, 
threatened by the interruption and distortion of trade through 
- payments difficulties. For the moment the threat is held off 
‘largely ‘by ECA supplies, which amounted to 68.5 ‘million 
barrels (to the value of $245 million) between April and Sep- 
tember, and which have the effect of financing the normal 
loperations of the American. companies trading in Europe. 
Mr Walter J. Levy, chief of the petroleum branch ‘of 
ECA, claimed récently that but for ECA dollars “the flow of 
oil to Europe from world sources would have been completely 
disrupted.” . . ; 5 ‘ . 


Since these difficulties are not to be overcome by putting 
the clock back, they have to be overcomie by European enter- 
prise and investment, by devéloping foreign oilfields and 
organising their ;resources to supply Europe, For this the 
‘Middle East is the obvious field. This is not to say that the 
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housing programme, really suffice to perform the miifacle of 
‘increased productivity in two years time’? “Policy ‘would be 
wiser if, instead of putting its faith in miracles; it considered a 
means of redoubling, and then doubling again, the rather ‘meagre 
efforts which have so far been made to concentrate the resotirces 
‘available now upon vital objectives: © 9) ee 


Europe and the World’s Oil 


oil-bearing regions of the Middle East can be, or should be, 
harnessed to a European chariot. The development of the 
Middle Eastern oilfields is already a matter of world-wide con- 
cern, in which the Americans are playing an energetic part. 
And any attempt at a European plan must form part of the 
larger programme which is already in motion ; it must take 
account of the immense changes in the world oil industry which 
are already becoming apparent. 

These changes make it cléar that the sources of European 
oil would still be shifting if there were no dollar shortage. 
Nothing has happened to shake the position of the United States 
as the leading oil pro- 
ducer of the world, but 
the fantastic growth of 
US consumption has 
made even US output 
insufficient for domestic 
needs. Already in the 
first seven months of 
1948 net US imports 
were more than 100,000 
barrels a day. The 
American oil com- 
panies are _now de- 
veloping . foreign oil- 
fields not only © (as 
formerly) for the world 
trade, but also to supply 
their home . markets. 
As.a result the bulk of 
US oil exports to Europe has already dwindled away and ECA 
shipments are coming mainly from other sources developed 
by. the American companies.. Of the oil exports from the 
Caribbean, more are flowing to the United States than to 
Europe. With Latin. American oil markets.also taking more 
‘from the Caribbean, the European share, already attenuated, 
must continue to shrink. The only recourse is a rapid ex- 
pansion of supplies from the Eastern Hemisphere, and it is in 
this belief that the American as well as the European companies 
have embarked since the war on great new projects in the 
Middle East, where the resources ‘to be developed are proving 
even vaster than would have been estimated two or three years 
ago. Supplies of crude immediately available in the oilfields of 
Saudi. Arabia, Iran, Kuwait and Iraq are far more than can 
be carried. . To make full use of Iraq oil would require not 
merely the restoration to use of the pipeline to Haifa but the 
two new 16-inch pipelines and the 30-inch lines which are 
planned. To bring the crude output of the Arabian American 
oilfields to the Mediterranean, the Trans-Arabian Pipeline 
Company has started construction of a 32-inch line to take 
§00,000 barrels a day. This has lately been held up by the 
withholding of steel export licences in Washington... The Anglo- 
Iranian company. has also been planning a line from the Persian 
Gulf to the Mediterranean, and there has been discussion of 
a third from Kuweit, to be a jomt undertaking of the Shell 
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land Gulf groups. These three lines will each cost £50 million 
or more. j 

The oil is there if the effort can be put forth to get it, the 
resolution taken to hazard capital in a politically. uncertain part 
of the world, and the decision made to devote to petroleum 
development resources of steel and engineering - capacity for 
which there are many other demands,. Calculation of me poli- 
tical risks is not easy, but it has been faced, and the oil com- 
panies have not been deterred from undertaking huge snvest- 
ments around the Persian Gulf. The rate of development is 
now limited by the difficulties of getting the great quantities 
of materials needed, and particularly of steel plates, pipe, forg- 
ings, pumps, and electric motors. ' 

Success in the effort required of Europe in the oil world in 
the next five years will largely depend on the effort made to 
supply these things, and on the intelligence with which they are 
used. Planning needs to keep certain objectives in sight. These 
are to bring the oil to the refinery, turn it into the particular 
refined products which are wanted in the proportions in which 
they are wanted, and bring them to the consumer at. the 
lowest possible cost. At the same time the opportunity should 
be taken to bring to the consumer the improvements in quality 
which are possible with modern refining technique. For 
economy and quality it is important to make the most intelligent 
use of the limited materials which are to hand. 

These reasonably simple objectives are consistent with 
saving dollars. It is, however, possible that a programme which 
aimed purely at saving dollars might lose them from view, 
particularly if it is not an integrated programme but a loosely 
related series of national enterprises. Home refining, if carried 
to uneconomic lengths, might serve the dollar-saving purpose 
without serving any other. The four-year programme at 
present being completed in Paris may show how far this is 
likely to happen. The first Paris report showed that dollar 
expenditure was to be restricted by concentrating on the 
non-dollar sources for imports of refined petroleum and on 
dollar sources for imports of crude: 


Sources oF Petroteum Imports 
(OEEC Countries and western Germany) 
Percentage Percentage 


from from 
Dollar Sources Non-Dollar Sources 


Crude Refined Crude Refined 
POND. ase ce veces veuen 47 42 53 58 
190 Faios 'cWsSi Hidde 49 50 51 50 
RDG), ..20<ns dedainnt’ 55 33 45 67 


These figures cannot, perhaps, be taken as more than the indica- 
tion of a train of thought, for the report added: “ No attempt 
has been made to relate these requirements to a possible world 
availability over the period.” The train of thought is more 
precisely indicated by the following figures, also extracted from 
the first Paris report: 


ProjEctep GrowTH OF Home REFINING 
(GEEC Countries and western Germany) 


Per cent. of Requirements 
1938 1947 1951 


Supplied from — 


Indigenous oilfields......, «esses 7 4 4 
Refining of imported crude ....... 33 24 41 
Imports of finished products...... 60 72 55 


100 100 100 

In home refining the United Kingdom has given a lead with a 
domestic programme which will add 16} million tons or more 
a year to the annual throughput of British refineries. Several 
Continental countries had, however, embraced home refining as 
a policy ‘before the war. French legislation led tothe building 
of 1§ refineries in France between 1931 and 1935. These 
were badly damaged during the war, but ‘have ‘since been 
largely restored to use. Further refinery expansion is an im- 
portant feature of the Monnet Plan. But the French balance 
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of payments will not even now permit of the full throughput of . 


the French refineries being used, and a recent arrangement pro. 
vides for the refining of crude on British account for 


export. . 
It seems likely that-France will be driven to rely on the services. 


of her new refineries as an invisible export. 


The Italian industry is likely to find itself in a similar situa. 
tion. Italian requirements in petroleum this year are about 


2,750,000 tons, and the Italian estimate for ERP purposes was 


a requirement of nearly 6,000,000 tons a year by 1952. Plans 


already published will raise the capacity of the Italian refineries 


to §,25§0,000 tons. But additional projects lately put forward 
would add another 2,500,000 tons to Italian refining capacity; 


Italy, therefore, may also find itself in the export trade, 


x 


The German industry, through its long concentration on 
synthetic production from coal, is a special case. Final political 


decisions have still to be taken on the future of the German. 


syatheuc plants. For the present, refinery capacity damaged by. 
the war is being repaired. It is to be supplemented by the 
partial services of two former synthetic plants at Gelsenkirchen 


and Wesseling, and by these means the petroleum requirements . 


of the western zones will be met by imported crude refined in 


Germany. In Holland the Shell refinery at Rotterdam is being. 


enlarged, and Caltex are erecting (also at Rotterdam) a new: 
refinery to have a capacity of 1,000,000 tons a year. 

These, and a number of smaller projects in other countries, 
make up a formidable volume of refining capacity which was 
summarised last week by the petroleum chief of ECA. Mr 
Levy estimated the capacity of the European refineries at the 
end of 1947 as 19 milliom tons a year, the expected capacity 
next June as 25 million tons a year, and the total capacity 
“ scheduled ” to be in operation by the end of 1952 as 50 million 
toms a year. 

The European effort as it is shaping at present may lead to a 
swifter growth in refining capacity than in the production and 
piping of crude oil. Proposals for new refineries continue to 
appear ; in addition to those already summarised, there is a 
movement to establish a home refining industry in Belgium— 


on which Holland, as a partner in Benelux with two large re 


fineries building, cannot be expected to look with great approval. 
Greece and Turkey have lately produced proposals for entering 
the refinery field. The same is happening in other parts of the 
world, and domestic refining is talked of in India and Brazil. 

The tendency is natural enough, and up to a point necessary. 
It carries, however, certain possible disadvantages. A multiplice 
tion of small, dispersed plants designed to serve restricted 
markets must carry with it some waste of capacity. Steel which 


is desperately needed for pipelines and tankers may, therefore, 


go into unnecessary refining plant instead, and the scale of the 
total oil effort be restricted even more than it need be. The 
national domestic projects tend to be served first, while the 
overseas development waits. 

Purely technical development would lead the industry in the 
Opposite direction—towards large refineries varying in capacity 
between 1,000,000 and §,000,000 tons a year, and producing 
higher quality products than those of today. Modern plants of 
this size can carry definite advantages ; among the advantages. 
is motor spirit of higher octane, which may reach the British 
market in a few years. They can vary the balance between the 
different fractions produced (aviation spirit, motor spirit, diesel 
oil, fuel oil) to meet, up to a point, the varying needs of the 
markets. Even beyond that point, since they serve large markets, 
they can hope to even out the variations among different con 
sumer groups. The oil industry tends to think in larger terms 
bigger pipelines, tankers of 28,000 and 30,000 tons, large and. 
elaborate refineries, It cannot be fitted into a too strict natio! 
pattern without distortions for which only the user can pay 
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Business Notes 


If at any time. or from time. to time the parties hereto getegmine 
adverse 


Inconclusive Markets 


After the recent rise—both in gilt-edged and in industrial 
equities—stock markets seem to have reached a rather inconclusive 
phase, and this week’s movements have done little to determine 
the many debates about the immediate prospect. Early in the 
week, it is true, it seemed at first that the gains were becoming 
sufficiently. consolidated to permit a further advance in the 
general level of industrials. On.Monday the. industrial share 
index of the Financial Times rose by 0.7 to 119.8—nearly 23 points 
better than at the end of the last account and Io points above 
the low point touched last July. Accordingly, it began to excite 
the interest of the chartists but, unfortunately, the fact that some 
of these were getting their cheque-books ready evidently left the 
general body of investors quite unmoved. The Vyshinsky veto, 
the re-opening of Parliament, and nervy discussion about the 
then impending Steel Bill, all combined to restrain activity ; the 
index has since relapsed virtually to the level at which it stood 
last week. Among the exceptions to this general trend has been 
the firmness of stores equities, oblivious of the sombre implica- 
tions of the latest economic White Paper. 


The gilt-edged pattern has been rather similar. The great 
event has, of course, been the opening of dealings in the new 
Electricity Stock, applications for amounts over £50,000 for which 
were scaled down by nearly one-quarter: The Loan’s debut on 
Monday at an opening premium of 4, with dealings at one time 
at $3, seemed to justify the theory that the necessary adjustment 
would be achieved by a rise in the new loan to the general level 
of the market instead of by a moderate easing all round. This 
question, however, is still in doubt. The initial repercussions, 
exerted in very active dealings, produced declines of about } in 
the nearest comparable securities—in particular, in 3 per cent 
Savings Bonds, 1965/75 and in Transport Stock. Mr. Vyshinsky’s 
latest gesture, however, served to inhibit the reflex action for 
which the more optimistic had hoped, so that on Tuesday and 
early on Wednesday prices declined further, to the accompani- 
ment of some suggestions about bear selling. Most of these losses 
have since been regained, reducing the net changes on the week to 
scarcely more than 4. These inconclusive movements hold little 
assurance that the weight of money, which so impresses certain 
people in the market, can be counted upon to produce a resump- 
tion of the rather unaccountable upward movement which the 
Electricity issue has arrested. 


* * * 


ECA Loan Terms 


The terms were announced this week of the first loan to be 
arranged between the British Government and the Export Import 
Bank of Washington, acting for the Administrator for Economic 
Co-operation. The amount of the loan is $310 million, which 
represents the distribution of ECA aid to the United 
Kingdom between grants and loans in the proportion of 3:1. The 
quarterly allocations of aid to Britain already announced are as 
follows, showing the amounts attributable to gran and loan 
expenditure; 


In $ million 
Grants Loan Total 
April-June, 1948 ........-.---2s00 300 100 = 
Tibpaienet re reer, tee 250 85 
Senkabases 2 Poh Sais 375 125 500 
Teka) 6355. KiB ik. tas 925 310 1,235 


No difficulty will be found in matching procurement 
authorisations for textile, mining and agricultural machinery and 
for such industrial materials as steel] and oil, against the loan 
expenditure.. But the demarcation between grants and loans can- 
not be logically explained in terms of the types con en which 
Marshall aid is being spent. Its explanation is to be found firstly 
in the quite arbitrary decision of Congress that 20 per cent of 
the sums allocated for: ERP should be made available on loan 
terms and secondly by the subsequent decision of ECA that for 
aid to. Britain, this proportion should be 25 per cent. 

iaterpan Wa. dhe Sosnussitelte ot: stinaaecet SUSU eae: ce 
payments are due to begin in 1952 and th principal is to b 
repaid in semi-annual instalments beginning in 1956 and ending in 


1983. The agreement includes the loosest of waiver clauses: 


that it would be in their common ‘interests because of 

‘ ¢ conditions or for’ 7 other reason to postpone any 

instalment of interest or principal or to alter any provisions of the 

promussory note relating to payment of interest or principal or to 

the promissory note in any other respect, they may by 
mutual.agreement provide for any such postponement, or alteration 
or.ather modification. 

The beguilingly precise mathematics of. the 1945 agreement 
waiver clause have been carefully avoided on this occasion, and. 
the new waiver, unlike that of 1945, applies to capital as well as 
to interest payments; The 2} per cent rate of interest was virtu- 
ally fixed by the fact that ECA is paying the US Treasury about 
the same for the monies it is raising in respect of the loan 
portion of the sums authorised by Congress for ERP expenditure. 
On’ all counts this is a reasonable agreement and the contrast 
between its terms and those of the 1945 agreement, particularly 
the absence of any “ strings ” in the latest agreement, is a signifi- 
cant reflection of the change that has occurred in the Washington 
atmosphere over the past three years. 


- 


* * * 


The Motor Show 


It is too early to say that the phase of postwar transition and 
improvisation has ended in the British motor industry: in too 
many ways, as the motor manufacturers themselves are among 
the first to complain, the conditions in which the industry 
operates are still artificial, But there has by now been time for 
some of their plans to take effect and for some of the difficult 
operations of retooling and works reorganisation to be completed. 
So the Motor Show which opened this week at Earls Court 
enables the public to see, for the first time since the war, a 
substantial number of new British models together. They are 
only the first stage of the effort to make up the lost ground of 
the past ten years: next year and the year after should. make it 
possible to see more clearly the trends in such key matters as 
engine size and ratio, body design and finish, suspension, and 
production costs on which the industry’s future may depend. The 
Motor Show is an interim report. 


The new products of the motor industry are being well received, 
and their good reception is strengthened by the general feeling 
that the industry has responded well to the exacting demands 
placed upon it in the past year.. To expand its export perform~ 
ance at the smart pace imposed by the Government (and with 
which the industry has successfully kept in step) was not easy in 
the face of the import restrictions which have become so common 
in the overseas markets. To redirect the export sales effort at 
the same time to dollar markets, where standards of price and 
performance are particularly keen, has been even harder. This 
has been. achieved to the extent that in the first three-quarters 
of this year 9 per cent of British motor exports went to the 
United States (as against 2 per cent last year) and 5 per cent went 
to Canada (as compared with 3 per cent last year); and the 
Minister of Supply said in a speech to the Society of Motor Manu- 
facturers and Traders this week that the proportion of the exports 
going to hard-currency markets had risen from 7.5 per cent in 
the first quarter of 1938 to 26.5 per cent in July. These propor- 
tions are clearly not enough, but the redirection of effort is still 
proceeding. Its further success in conditions of sharpening com- 
petition will require more, and still more, of the technical improves 
ment and redesigning of which the present Motor Show presents 
the first stages. For the most difficult of manufacturing operations, 
particularly in an engineering industry, is to prepare anew range 
of products without slackening the immediate productive effort on 
the old range. 


The new products, as they come forward, will be judged not 
by the praise they receive at home but by their sales success 
abroad. To be deprived of a large and critically-disposed home 
market at a formative stage can only add to the planning difficulties 
of the industry. A manufacturer who has to rely almost entirely 
on overseas markets for his sales reactions must lose valuable time, 
or must work to a certain extent in the dark. The industry is 
substantially performing the task imposed upon it of exporting 
75 per cent of its products, and the remaining 25 per cent is taken 
up all too gratefully bya home market which is no longer in a 
position to be critical, It is not necessary to pretend that this is 
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a healthy position. Mr Strauss made it clear that it must continue 
* fer some time,” and that there was no more steel for motor cars 
at the moment. : 

* * . 
Evasive Action in South Africa 


South African economic policy is still twisting and turning 
in its effort to avoid facing the harsh glare of realities, the most 
withering beam of which comes from the persistent fall in the 
gold reserve. Until recently the Finance Minister’s avenue of 
escape from that was blocked by the ratio of gold cover required 
by the Reserve Bank Act. The latest evasive action, therefore, 
was to amend the Act. The amendment took effect three weeks 
ago, and proves to be a little more ingenious—though not less 
imgenuous—than appeared when the proposals were discussed 
in these columns early last month. The minimum legal ratio ot 
gold cover has been reduced to 25 per cent but, in addition, this 
ratio is no longer to be computed as a proportion of the Bank’s 
liabilities to the public: for the purpose of calculating the ratio, 
the Bank is empowered to deduct from its liabilities “an amount 
equal to the book value in Union currency of its assets held 
outside the Union.” Thus defined, the deduction obviously 
includes the foreign exchange holding, consisting almost wholly 
of sterling and equivalent to roughly one quarter of the liabilities. 
But it is believed to be deemed to include also the £80 million 
goid loan to Britain, @quivalent to a further 40 per cent. 

Strictly within the limits of technique, there is admittedly a 
certain logic about this novel power, whichever way it is construed. 
It can be argued that a large part of the increase in deposits in the 
Union is in effect the counterpart of the inflow of sterling capital, 
the possibility of withdrawal of which is “ covered” by the Reserve 
Bank’s sterling holdings or by its right to secure additional 
sterling by advance repayment of the loan. ‘At all events, the first 
effect of the new provisions, which showed themselves in the 
Bank return made up to October 15th, has been to enable the 
Bank to announce an increase in its gold ratio from 31.6 to 41.1 
per cent—in a week in which the gold holding dropped from 
£66.6 million to {64.0 million and the sterling holding from 
£51.4 million to £49.3 million. It is clear from these figures that 
only the actual sterling holding, and not the sterling loan, has 
been treated as a deduction. 

For a little while longer, therefore, the Government is enabled 
to avert its gaze from the repellent sight. But these shifts and 
devices will not serve it for long. The continuous fall in monetary 
reserves, no matter how it is cloaked, is as real and ominous a 
danger signal for the Union as the run on sterling was for Britain 
last year. There are, indeed, some signs that the Government is 
beginning to realise this, as hopes of a dollar loan grow dim. 
This week’s reports of impending restriction of luxury’ dollar 
imports looked circumstantial.. The cutting out of a few frills, 
unaccompanied by any general pruning of the whole range of 
domestic outlay, would be an excessively timid measure. But it 
would be a useful start. 


* * * 
Cheaper Grain 


The excellent grain harvests throughout the Northern 
Hemisphere are bringing the American prices of wheat and maize 
down to the levels at which the American price support policy is 
effective. Indeed, maize futures are below support levels. But 
there is still no sign of a “ break” in the market. The market 
has been orderly, and the fall in prices, if anything, less sharp 
than was generally expected—the rise in wheat during September 
was due primarily to a temporary shortage in available supplies. 
The general trend of wheat prices is still downward, and the price 
seems likely to settle betwéen $2.00 and $2.25 a bushel. December 
wheat ‘is $2.29; a bushel and its support price $2.22. Maize is 
now $1.373 a bushel for December delivery, while the support 
price is around $1.40. Large harvests are imposing a severe 
strain on the existing storage facilities. Unless grain is stored in 
suitable barns or warehouses, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
has no obligation to pay the support price to farmers. Hence 
there is a possibility that in certain areas, at amy rate, the price 
of maize may fall below the support level. 

It is now confidently estimated that between 300 and 500 million 
bushels of maize will be available for export from the United 
States alone. If such a quantity were to materialise, the Commo- 


_ &ty Credit Corporation might ‘declare maize a “surplus com- 


rodity,” in which case supplies for the European Recovery 
Programme might be obtained at only half the support level of 70 
cents a bushel, leaving the deficit to be met by CCC as an export 
subsidy. Thus American farmers would still receive their guaran- 
teed minimum prices. The possibility of such a scheme is already 
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influencing the policy of western European buyers. Most of their 
requirements will be met by North American supplies paid for in 
Marshall dollars, and the price at which these supplies could be 


‘boaghe under such an arrangement would be almost as low as its 


prewar level. The Economic Co-operation Administration jp 
Washington will not sanction “ off-shore” purchases from Argen.. 
tina until the latter’s prices are reduced to the American level,’ 
Given such a scheme, would Argentine maize have to be sold at 
70 cents a bushel, or would the American level for this purpose 
be the support price ? 

Broadly similar considerations apply to Canadian wheat. So 
long as the British contract price (now at $2.00 a bushel) is not 
above the corresponding American price, ECA funds can be used 
for “off-shore” purchases from Canada. In fact, during the 
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first year, 1948-49, some $300 million has been allocated for the 
purchase of Canadian wheat. But if ECA dollars are to be used 
in. payment for future supplies, then the British contract price 
for Canadian wheat must clearly be limited by the course of wheat 
prices and policy in the United States. From January, 1950, a 
new formula will be applied for determining American support 
prices, the effect of which will be to make grain prices relatively 
cheaper than they are now. The Canadian contract expifes in 
July, 1950, but it seems highly probable that next season’s price 
may have to take into consideration the new American support 
level, although it will be operative for only six months of the 
contract.. In this case the Canadian price is likely to be fixed 
below $2.00 a bushel. 


* x * 


Back to Normal in Cotton ? 


The Raw Cotton Commission has taken yet, another step 
towards reinstating the practice of “ the good old days "—a step 
which has been acclaimed in Lancashire as being “in the right 
direction.” From the beginning of November, the Commission 
will buy Brazilian cotton through shippers’ agents in Liverpool 
and Manchester, and the same arrangements will apply to Peruvian 
cotton from the beginning of 1949. Hitherto the Commission 
bought these cottons through its own offices in the’ exporting 
countries. There has, of course, been much speculation whether 
the previous system proved to be unprofitable. During the war, at 
any rate, this method was successful in securing cotton supplies 
for Britain at reasonable prices. The reason for the change, how- 
ever, is more likely to be an administrative one, Since its incep- 
tion the Commission has been short of experienced men, and the 
present move may imply a concentration of talent at headquarters. 

American and Indian cotton has for some time past been put- 
chased by the Commission through shippers’ agents. With the 
inclusion of Brazilian and Peruvian cotton, nearly two-uhirds of 
the Commission’s annual supplies will be bought by this method, 
leaving only 16 per cent bought in bulk, 2 per cent under long- 
term contract and about 15 per cent through its office in Alex- 
andria. The question saturally arises whether the 
office will be maintained for any length of time. The official 
announcement states that Egyptian cotton will continue to be 
purchased through the Commission’s office “ owing to unsettle 
conditions in the Middle East.” Presumably there is little chance 
of more settled conditions in these parts in the immediate future. 

From Lancashire’s standpoint, the new -buying arrangements 
are unlikely to yield any marked advantage. It is just possible 
that they may provide a greater variety of types of cotton for the 
spinners, but no significant fall im price can be expected. The 
change reveals rather a political retreat. The Raw Cotton Com- 
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mission has undertaken to give spinners and weavers the best 
possible service. In carrying out this promise, it has not’ con- 
sidered itself bound by political arguments forward during 
the passage of the Bill through Parliament in Levous of centralised 
purchase of cotton. The use of shippers’ ’ agents merely re- 
nounces another avowed advantage of bulk ‘purchase. 


* * * 
Stabilised Prices for Oil ? 


At the beginning of October the Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany raised its price to Texas oil producers by 35 cents a barrel 
—a move which was followed by a few “independents,” but 
resisted by the major oil companies. Last week, however, the 
Southern Minerals Corporation, which had followed the. price 
increase, decided to return its price to the old: level, This 
may be regarded as an omen that the recent, increase cannot.be 
maintained, although Phillips has: reaffirmed. its .conviction. that 
its policy is sound. If past experience is any. guide, the fact 
that a month has passed without an all-round increase suggests 
that resistance may have been successful. 

It is possible that the strength of feeling which this matter 
seems to have aroused is caused less by differences about an 
increase in prices than about the best time for’making it. Given 
the vast capital expansion in the world oil industry, rising costs 
of materials and.construction may. eventually cause producers 
to seek higher prices to cover their investment costs. But a 
general increase in. oil prices—although it. may be. inevitable 
later on—would at the. moment. cause political. repercussions in 
the United States which the major American companies would 
prefer to avoid. So far as Europe is concerned, it would reduce 
the quantity of oil to be expected from ECA funds. There are 
signs that the sustained rise in commodity prices during the past 
year or more is losing impetus. Grain prices have. been. falling 
and cotton, wool and other agricultural raw materials are also 
lower. The stabilisation of. oil, prices might therefore be an 
important factor in the general stabilising of prices, particularly 
since world supplies of oi] have fecently shown some. expansion. 
If the end of the rise in commodity prices is in fact in sight, the 
policy of stabilisation would certainly be justified... But if infla- 
tionary pressure should again force world prices. upwards, then 
even the major oil companies would have to conform to the 
renewed rising trend, 
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“ Orderly ’’ Marketing for Tin 

The Tin Study Group is holding its third meeting at. The 
Hague this week, The most important item on the agenda is 
undoubtedly the report of the working party set up at .the 
Washington meeting last April to consider the desirability of an 
international commodity scheme. It is well known that tin 
producers, fearing surplus production by 1950, are anxious that 
some form of regulation should come into force at an early date. 
They also want to abolish the international ‘allocation of tin, on 
the grounds that under “free” market conditions the price of 
tin would be higher than it is now. These two proposals would, 
of course, have little chance of acceptance by the Study Group 
as a whole, since it includes both producer and consumer interests. 
Perhaps that is the reason for the persistent rumour that certain 
countries would like to. see the Study Group wound up. If all 
rumours are to be believed, it would seem that the producers 
would like to institute a central selling agency which could bargain 
with countries. indulging in: bulk buying. . 

Tt is unwise.1o. prejudge the issue, particularly as the. proposals 
put before the Study Group have not yet been published. But 
it is clear that the problem.of orderly marketing will have to be 
given. serious consideration... Where the production of commo- 
dities cannot be regulated so as to conform to changes in demand, 
a.case for a commodity.scheme can be made out. But according 
to the: principles of the International Trade Organisation, any 
scheme. which is restrictive in character is not permitted. The 
Wheat Agreement guaranteed import and export quotas for the 
major. wheat consuming and. producing countries, but there was 
no. control of output.. Nor did the quotas cover total world 
supplies. . Nevertheless, the main disadvantage of that scheme 
was that price stability was. assured at too high a level to com- 
mend it to consumers for any period of time. ' 

It_ is, indeed, difficult to achieve a_ satisfactory compromise 
between. both producer and consumer interests on any commodity. 
In the case of tin, however, a further difficulty arises. There is 
still a relative world shortage of non-ferrous metals, so that con- 
sumers, cannot readily substitute other metals for tin, should they 
consider its price too high, Moreover, in present circumstances, 
re-armament and stockpiling claims must be given weighty con- 
sideration. It is reported from The Hague that the American 
delegation will seek approval of its plans to expand tin produc- 
tion in Indonesia with the help of ECA funds to the Netherlands. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 
For Mutual Assurance 
Established 1825 Assets exceed £54,000,000 
SPECIAL ATTENTION IS DRAWN TO THE FOLLOWING CONTRACTS:— 


1. BUSINESS MAN’S POLICY | Inexpensive 
Life Assurance with options to convert at a later date 
to A, endowment assurance cither with or without 
profits. 


2. FAMILY INCOME POLICY The ideal 
contract for a young married man: maximum life 
cover at minimum cost. 


3. POLICIES FOR CHILDREN (2) “ Public 
Schools ” Policy. Provision for education by means 
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(&) “Early Thrift” Policy. Should be effected as 
soon after birth as to provide a splendid 
life. or assurance 
attains the age of 21. 
c) “ Family Protection” Povey, 2 asker an. soe 
of pales Seen i options on the 
life of his child at age 1. Tacoutie tae fetest te unewed 
. on the premiums. ; , 
“HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH — 


LONDON OFFICES: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon St.. E.C.4, 15a Pall Mall, $.W. 
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Under The Bilateral Agreement this would be regarded as the 
development of colonial resources for American strategic pur- 
poses. But could such a development be integrated within 
& commodity¥ scheme ? Perhaps the Study Group will conclude 
after all that the time has not yet arrived to go much further with 
a commodity scheme for tin. 


* x x 


Lancashire Discusses Redeployment 


In organising its conference on production, quality, and costs 
at Harrogate last weekend the Cotton Board set a good example to 
other industries and made some progress in reducing the gap 
between the men who evolve policy and the men who operate 
the mills. The discussions which took place were not free from 
acrimony or from the airing of old prejudices, but their general 
level gives greater hope than has previously appeared for a serious, 
concerted attempt to improve productivity in the cotton industry. 
Unreserved agreement on the methods of redeployment was per- 
haps too much to expect, but the area of common ground between 
the trade union representatives and the more enlightened employers 
was shown to be large ; at times only the stop-watch—still the 
symbol, to many trade unions, of merciless exploitation—separated 
the two. It may not be beyond the resources of industrial con- 
sultants to measure work-loads without mechanical aid ; Ih seme 
Lancashire mills the feat has already been performed. Further 
meetings of interested people in the trade are to be held to find 
ways of speeding up the pace at which redeployment is adopted. 

Figures given in the Cotton Bulletin show the pace in the spin- 
ning section to be accelerating already. Redeployment has been 
accepted as permissible by the trade unions in about half the 
cotton spinning districts, with about 14 million spindles. The 
firms which have already started work on schemes of redeploy- 
ment own berween them 10 millilon spindles, and firms which 
have shown an interest but “are not yet actively engaged” own 
another 1,250,000 spindles. These figures are supplied by the 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations, and relate 
to its members. They need a good deal of qualification, for a 
number of big spinning firms have started redeployment in some 
of their plants but not in others. Redeployment schemes actually 
begun apply, therefore, to much less than 1o million spindles ; and 
the remainder who have not yet begun include many firms 
owning single mills, who can only be converted one by one. 

The President of the Board of Trade, when he addressed the 
conference, gave figures showing that in spite of its recruitment 
and production difficulties the industry. was “within measurable 
distance of the end-year (éxport) target of £13 million a month.” 
Improved yarn production had contributed.to this result. In May 
and June, ‘yarn production was 1§ per .cent*greater’ than’ a year 
previously, though cotton cloth ction had increased by only 
ro per cent. The ratevof export had=tisen much more quickly, 
but two devices by which this had been made possible rendered 
the picture less cheerful. The present exports (said Mr Wilson) 
included large re-exports of imported grey cloth finished in Britain. 
In the twelve months to June, 166 million square yards of grey 
cloth were imported, mainly for re-export. 

He also made it unpleasantly ‘cleat that the supplics to 
the home market had been very greatly cut down to allow for 
export requirements to be met. The current figures of stocks in 
shops and warehouses do not tell the story ; it appears, however, 
from the figures of deliveries of yarn against home and export 
allocations which Mr Wilson quoted: 


Yarn DELIVERIES (TONS) 
2nd quarter 2nd quarter 3rd quarter 
1948 9. 


1947 1948 
Home civilian allocation .... 28,000 22,000 19,000 
Export allocation .......-.-«. 17,400 36,000 37,000 


Yarn deliveries for home civilian purposes in the last quarter, 
said Mr Wilson, were the lowest since 1945. 


x x x 


Anglo-Dutch Double Taxation Convention 


The Double Taxation Convention between Great Britain 
and the Netherlands now awaits ratification by the two 
Governments. No time limit has been set to the duration of the 
agreement, but in 1952 one year’s notice may be given by cither 
side to terminate it. The provisions referring to income arising 
in Great Britain will be retrospective to April6, 1948, for i 
tax and to April 6, 1947, for surtax. In respect of incomé 
originating in the ‘Netherlands the provisions’ of the Convention 
wiil be retrospective to Dece Bly 1947. n ing 
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deceased person is liable to taxation im both countries. 
Under present Dutch taxation law a company is liable for two 
taxes. It has to pay 33} per cent on its gross profits, and in addi- 
tion a separate tax of 15 per cent on dividends distributed to 
shareholders. Dutch residents offset the tax on dividends against 
their earned income tax liability as individuals, but up to now 
British shareholders in Dutch companies such as Unilever NY 
and Royal Dutch haye not enjoyed the same right: The 15 per 
cent Dutch tax has in effect been a special tax on non-resident 
shareholders. It is this tax and not the 33} per cent company 
profits tax which is eliminated by the Double Taxation Conven- 
tion. Articles VI and XV of the Convention make this point 
perfectly clear. The possibility of an offset by British share- 
holders of both Dutch company and dividend taxes against their 
taxation liability to the Inland Revenue has recently been actively 
canvassed in some quarters im London—taking the UK-Australian 
double taxation agreement as a precedent. The advance in 
Unilever NV ordinary shares from 51s. 6d. to 535. 6d. over the 
past week appears to have been partly a reflection of such hopes. 


the present anomalous position by which the ¢state of a 


* * * 


New Capital for General Electric ? 


Company chairmen of Yate have devoted much of ‘their 
remarks to shareholders to the fundamental principles of capital 
replacement. Sir Geoffrey Heyworth led the shareholders of 
Unilever over the full stretch of this chapter of basic economics 
some months ago. The same broad ground has been covered by 
Sir Harry Railing at the General Electric Company ten days ago, 
in words which deserve quotation: 
Whenever costs rise, either through rises in primary commodities 
or services or wage demands, and when they are not compensated 
by increased output per man-hour, the result can either be an in- 
crease in price or a reduction in profit, and therefore in the money 
that becomes available for plant replacement. . . . Any selling 
prices which do not take into consideration present replacement costs 
are fallacious. The same applies to all forecasts for future capital 
replacement. Companies who have not done their utmost in the 
past to depreciate on a more generous scale than that which is 
allowed by the Government for taxation . . . will find themselves 
in a difficult position. 
The writing on the General Electric wall is not so obvious as 
it is for many of the smaller engineering companies which, despite’ 
inflation, have lately found trading difficult and in some cases 
unprofitable. Out of GEC’s aggregate group profit—it amounted 
to £5,476,053 for the year ended March 31, 1948—depreciation 
of fixed assets and plant replacement reserve have absorbed 
£748,656 ; in addition, £858,050 was transferred to reserve against 
stock depreciation and some £2,372,558 was earmarked for taxa- 
tion. These calls on the profits of the group were comfortably 
met last year. But the time: may be approaching when even 
General Electric may find that rising costs, coupled with a 
sufficient slackening of demand to make any general rise in selling 
prices inexpedient, may affect the company’s capacity to provide 
adequately for capital replacement and to bear a heavy burden 
of taxation at the same time. ‘ , 

The GEC accounts provide eviderice of another familiar 
oe eene a i a ee A balance of cash and near 
cash items I at 31, 1947, has given place during 
the following year to net bank indebtedness of nearly double that 
amount. In other words, about £6,000,000 has been absorbed 
in the business during the year. The p balance sheet figure 
for raw materials and for partly or manufactured goods 
has risen from £11,939,030 to £20,210,005—for the familiar 
reasons: “ increased turnover, the building up of stocks to pre- 
war levels, the higher ratio of capital goods in course of pro- 
duction and the rise in prices and consequent increased cost. of 
replacement.” Hence, apart from the finance required for cap‘tal 
projects—the group’s outstanding capital commitments at 
March 31, 1948, amounted to £633,909—the need for additional 
permanent capital is growing more acute. The further warning 
by the chairman that.“ at some future date” General Electric 
may have to undertake a further pern increase in capital 
is obviously justified by the latest —o 

wo | * 

Another Hitch with Jugoslavia 0.899 

A fortnight ago hopes were running high that agreement 
would at last be reached with Jugoslavia after two years’ nega 
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had been only for £3,000,000. Thus the conclusion of both the 
financial and the trade agreement. seemed imminent. But a 
postponement has occurred during. the working out of the. details 
of the compensation scheme, Jugoslavia’s estrangement with the 
Soviet Union has, obviously “strengthe _Britain’s.. bargaining 
position. But Britain is in fact asking for no better treatment 
in this matter of compensation than Jugoslavia has already 
accorded to Sweden, Switzerland and Belgium. 

The trade agreement which was originally intended to. be for 
5 years, is now to be only for twelve months, Britain is to get 
sawn timber, pitprops and sleepers, poultry, eggs, fresh and dried 
fruit and tobacco. The total value of trade is estimated at £15 
million. The Jugoslavs will buy in return crude oil, raw wool, 
cotton yarn, motor tyres and machinery. As Jugoslavia’s exports 
10 Britain will be larger than its imports, the resultant sterling 
balance will presumably be available for the compensation pay- 
ments. It is also reported from Belgrade that Britain is negotiating, 
guite separately from the trade agreement, to buy 200,000 tons of 
coarse grain. Last year, this item was included in the agenda of 
the trade negotiations, but then there was a world shortage of 
feed grains. 


x * * 


Anglo-Portuguese Trade Negotiations 


The fruits of the trade negotiations between this country and 
Portugal in July and August are only now becoming known. 
The lifetime of the results of the negotiations is somewhat 
limited as the course of trade between the United Kingdom and 
the Portuguese monetary area in 1949 will need to be discussed in 
further talks at an early date. 

The gist of Portugal’s representations at the talks this summer 
was that Britain is importing essential food and raw materials but 
is not ready to take the less necessary commodities which Portugal 
js anxious to export, in particular fruit and wines. Some con- 
cessions appear to have been made to Portugal’s point of view, 
though they were smaller than the Portuguese delegation had 
hoped for. In return for Britain’s undertaking to increase its 
purchases of less essential goods, Portugal has itself agreed to 
lift restrictions on the imports of British manufactures of a less 
essential nature. Imports from Portugal include considerable 
quantities of cork, wolfram, pit props and timber and some tin. 
On the other hand, Portugal’s imports include many essential 
items. Portugal has received from this country a number of 
ocean-going ships, the two biggest being of 12,500 tons ; further 
ships of over 5,000 tons are soon to be completed, payment on 
account having already been received, Two important engineering 
contracts were recently signed, one with English Electric Com- 
pany and Metropolitan-Vickers, and the. other with Dorman Long, 
involving several million pounds. The Portuguese market for 
British motor cars has made headway at the expense of motor car 
imports from the United States. 

Visible trade between this country and the Portuguese monetary 
area shows a large favourable surplus which has increased since 
1938 out.of proportion to the intervening . rise 1n prices, . But 
purchases from the Portuguese monetary area by the rest of the 
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j } "SS | otmkeet! |e eee 
| 1938 | 1946 | it | * on 

| 

Imports f Portugal ;— . 
Metropdlitga la}. ter 3,892,186 | 8,585,554 | 7,754,700 | 6,437,690 
Eutentel' sik. hace aes 159,648 | "193,287 | "369,544 | 1,007,845 

Exports to Portugal :— 
Setropubiediy lah 0225.49 3,222,559 ee ‘12,520,953 |15,325,920. 
Enbetehe atts hac ous 1'937'531 | 2,062.659 | 2,751,164 | 2,752,145 






Re-exports to Portugal :-— : 
Beth taped Des oie ne Pin she 315,063 205,831 369,768 


Surplus on visible account.. | 1,423,319 | 3,998,216 | 6,518,241 Ota AG 





(a) Including Madeira and Azores. 





sterling area—in icular by South Africa from the Portuguese 
African eckasabnel tabee resulted in an unfavourable balance of 
Payments—on visible and invisible account together, between the 
two monetary artas, As a consequence gold has had to be shipped 
to. Portugal running into six figures to cover the deficit of the 
mae Sh ak 
: 1 
proved itself an unreasonable trader, or indeed an unw der 
of sterling. Portugal holds {£80 million of wartime. sterling 


gold shipments is not that Portugal has. 
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balances. Trade relations are still based. on the. financial agree- 
ment of 1946 in which each party agreed to hold up to £5,000,000 


of the other’s currency, beyond which any excess has to be met 


in gold, , There is, however, an aspect.of trade between the two 
countries on which the Portuguese authorities felt strongly at 


the talks this summer. The United Kingdom has bought some * 
commodities in Portugal which, the Portuguese claim, it has 


tesold against dollars... Diamonds, both industrial and gems, 
are the most important items. Portugal has recently imposed 
severe restrictions on_ its dollar imports these restrictions 
this country’s exports to Portugal have indirectly benefited— 
and’ shows some concern. because re-exports of Portuguese 
goods have enabled the sterling area to earn dollars which 
Portugal would like to earn itself. If this concern is justified, 
it may well be asked why Portwgal is unable’ to export such 
articles directly against dollars. 


* * * 


Discount’Company’s Recovery 


The accounts of Allen Harvey and Ross, Lid., although it is 
one of the smaller discount houses, are of particular interest 
because they may now be regarded as opening the discount 
market. year, which runs through accounting dates varying from 
end-September to end-April. Twelve months ago, moreover, 
Allen Harvey’s early balance-sheet date proved rather embarrass- 
ing, for it almost coincided. with the nadir of the gilt-edged slump 
which followed the collapse of Mr Dalton’s campaign. For the 
year 1946-47 the company was obliged to provide a sum of 
£275,650 to write down the book value of its bond portfolio, a 
provision which more than absorbed the year’s gross profit (in- 
cluding the amount brought in from contingencies fund). To meet 
the deficiency and to finance the dividend payments (the ordinary 
shares received § per cent), nearly £40,000 had to be drawn from 
reserves and carry-forward. During the past year, thanks to the 
absence of any further depreciation and to the good running 
profits which have been obtained on bonds, last year’s inroad 
has been fully made good. The published net profit, after an 
undisclosed transfer to contingencies, is £74,682, in contrast with 
a net loss of £14,972. After paying 10 pér cent én the ordinary 
shares, rather more than £41,000 is added to reserves and carry- 
forward. 

This recovery, moreover, has been achieved without any net 
increase in the bond portfolio, and despite a significant shortening 
of its average life ; all the securities now have a final redemption 
date of 1951 or earlier, The bill portfolio has expanded by 
nearly £4,000,000 to £31} million which, with the bonds, gives a 
total portfolio of rather more than {£41 million; this contrasts 
with Jess than £23 million before the increase in capital in 1946. 
At its present level, the position seems to be sufficiently extended, 
especially if account is taken of the contingent liabilities on bills 
rediscounted. These have shown a large and welcome rise from 
£4,900,000 to £7,600,000, reflecting the recent heartening recovery 
of the traditional commercial functions of the discount market. 
Allen Harvey have. evidently secured. their full share of. this 
business, for it is stated that the year’s purchases of commercial 
bills have. risen by 43 per cent, 


* * * 


Commercial Bill Rates Adjusted 


The discount market decided this week to take up another 
notch in the leverage which it is exerting to widen the narrow 
margin of gross profit obtainable on commercial bills. Ever since 
the early days of cheap money the rate at which the discount 
market secures Treasury bills has been forced down to a level 
which leaves it only an exiguous gross margin over the cost of the 
short money by which its portfolio is financed. This depression 
of the Treasury bill rate inevitably carried with it the discount 
rate for fine commercial bills, and when the shortage of these 
became acute, the margin between the two bill rates almost dis- 
appeared. So, too, did the customary difference between the rates 
charged for commercial bills of short and long usances. Until 
early this year the discount rate for three months’ bank bills was 
+i per cent per annum, compared with the clearing banks’ charge 
of 4 per cent for short loans secured by bills. 

The discount Deve pei long aeons at Pe aes 
of this margin, but last January increasing supplies of com- 
mercial ener cove them an opp rtunity to take concerted action 
to improve it slightly. Accordingly, the, rate for two and three 
months’ bank bills was raised to % per cent and that for a oo 
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this week’s adjustment is more modest than some people had 
expected, It relates only to six months’ bills, the rate for which 
is raised to {i per cent, and thus duly recognises the greater risk 
which a longer usance involves. “he change is therefore no 
more than a minor technical adjustment, and is not to be regarded 
as any sigh of an impending stiffening of basic money rates, 


* * * 


Silent Discussion in the Coal World 


The effort being made to organise the coal-mining industry 
for higher production is no doubt real, but it is unfortunate that 
so much of it is conducted in the dark. At the first press con- 
ference of the Anglo-American. Council on Productivity on 
Monday (an occasion on which masterpieces of reticence were 
performed on a number of subjects) some of the more embarrassing 
questions were directed to getting an explanation of the omission 
of coal from the Council’s agenda. The joint special committee 
of the Coal Board and the National. Union ef Mineworkers has 
completed its inquiries and reported to Mr Gaitskell, and on 
Thursday the mineworkers’ representatives reported to their own 
union executive. The next step on the labour side will be a 
special delegate conference at which the attempt will be made to 
secure the co-operation of the districts and branches, particularly 
on the proposed disciplinary measures to reduce absentecism. 

Little that was original or surprising seems to have come before 
the committee from the mining areas, beyond a set of proposals 
from Durham which included the organisation Of underground 
workers in “ teams ” under a “captain * whose concern would be 
to see that the rhythm of production was maintained. This is 
an interesting variant on the ‘suggestion, often made but never 
acted upon, that the miming deputies who are now charged with 
responsibility for safety should be made responsible for produc- 
tion as well, Any measure designed to make more use of the 
deputies would have only doubtful prospects of success unless the 
deputy’s status could at the same time be raised and his pay put 
on a new basis. In one way the Durham proposal seeks to 
achieve the object with less disturbance of the customary pay 
relationships ; but unless the “captain” were given pay to match 
his responsibilities it would be doubtful how far he, too, would 
make any striking difference. The subject is one which would 
benefit from being discussed more publicly. 

The organisation of the Coal Board itself is another part of the 
same subject, for it was over the Board’s structural incapacity to 
put production first that the doubts largely arose which led to 
the Burrows Committee being set up. Lord Hyndley said at the 
weekend that the committee had “endorsed ” the main structure 
by which the collieries were grouped into areas and the coalfields 
organised under divisional boards. But it appeared from Lord 
Hyadiey’s remarks that the committee had had a good deal more 
to say as well; some of its recommendations would be accepted, 
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he said, others would be modified, and others “ we may have good 
reasons for not accepting.” He reiterated the intention of pub. 
lishing the recommendations, and the action proposed by the Coat’ 


Board, “in due course.” This does not seem to be good enough, ’ 
Sa ee 


There is no evident reason why publication should 
fully and at once, sre Sg ar ae 
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The decision of the. Ministry of Labour's Na : rial ; Joint 


Advisery Council to recommend that the Control 


Order should be kept of at least until the end of 1949 is sensible, 


ope 
has not worked miracles but.the distribution of manpower at 
er 


in view of the slow progress so far made in r 
power targets of the various undermanned industries, 


have been even more unsatisfactory without it, The Cor 
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also agreed that it is necessary to defer the restoration o prewar | 


trade practices, and at the same time has undertaken to review the 
whole question of restrictive practices and impediments to full 
production. Six months have elapsed since Mr Morrison. told. 
the House of Commons that both sides of industry would. examine 


this problem. The delay, presumably due to the reluctance of 


any industry or trade whion to admit that" such practices exist, 

in itself almost falls within the category of an “impediment to 

production.” 
* 


The National Union of Railwaymen is to hold a special delegate 
confefence as soon as possible to consider the next steps in its! 
wagé negotiations. Nothing has yet been said officially, bur it is 
generally believed that the three claims put forward: on ‘behalf 


of railwaymen, London Transport workers and hotel and catering’ 


Staffs ‘have all been rejected, although the Railway Executive is 
said to have agreed to some levelling up of the wages of the 
lowest paid sections. It is expected that the claims will be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. 

* 


The Board of Trade has agreed to abandon the cost-plus method 
of controlling prices of utility clothing manufacture which was 
first. introduced with the. utility scheme eight years ago. On 
November 1st the cost-plus system will be replaced by price 
control on the basis of maximum prices, This decision will be 
widely welcomed. ‘The old system proved a positive disincentive | 
to. the low-cost producer, since it gave him a lower profit margin 
than the dear producer, who could add the same percentage to 
a higher cost basis. 

* 


_ British firms which had, before the war, a controlling interest 
in companies operating in Japan will, under a recent ruling from 
General MacArthur’s headquarters, be ‘able to reassume full 
control of their Japanese subsidiaries. - 





SECURITY PRICES AND. YIELDS, 


A fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company 
reports appear in the Supplement: United Steel Companies; Calico Printers’ Association;  N’Changa Consolidated ° 
Copper Mines; Horlicks, 
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Pity about 
young Arnold. . 


* The plans his Dad had for him! But, 
instead of going away to school and 
"varsity, the lad was sweeping floors 
and packing parcels not long after his 53s 
£4 om, father died. Old Dr. Armstrong did his best 
» | —he was trustee of the estate. But an over- 
worked doctor with little or no finaacial 
judgment is not an ideal trustee. The estate 
shrank seriously, and that put paid to young 
Arnold’s chances, Wise trusteeship could f 
have changed that boy’s whole life...” "i 
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EX HT up.and settle down to a long, Peace of T= 


slow smoke that calms the flurry 
of a turbulent world. In your favourite 
briar—if you have the final wisdom— 
will be burning slowly, satisfyingly and 
coolly your Balkan. Sobranie. Here is 
an answer to every worry and a cure 
for every fret. Here is tobacco blended 
by genius to satisfy the most exacting 
of connoisseurs . . . 


* make all the difference to the well-heimg of your de< 
snined costs pendants, Find eut more about this way te ensure 


very littie ermene reliable administration ef your estate— 
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Anybody hiding 
THE NEW WOVEN FABRIC CeOnble with, 
is tops where treatment He fost - Cok? 


There’s usually some trouble with the Post-book. If it’s not 2%4d. in 

1 S t ou h it’s 74ed. out. It is a symptom of an out-of-date way of dealing with 

7 the post. A Neopost Franking machine eliminates stamps. The 

P.M.G. sanctions it, the accountant blesses it and the mail is speeded 

up because it goes straight to the sorters, from your own post-room, 

The Neopost can show advantages even to the smallest business, 
Send for particulars now. 


Tygan is probably the nearest approach to an 
everlasting fabric which has yet been devised. 
Its resilience, toughness and abrasion resist- 
ance ensure excellent wearing qualities, where 
treatment is particularly severe. It can be used i 
out-of-doors as it has excellent. weathering if 

properties. It can be cleaned by sponging with WSs AL egy n i Uy Wy S . 
water. It is unaffected by a wide range of 
chemicals. And it is smart and colourful, 
Tygan is suggested for the upholstery of seats 
in cars, buses and trains; for theatre and 
cinema seats; for garden furniture; for chairs 
in cafés, bars, hotels; for fly.screens in the 
tropics, and for larder windows and meat safes. 





Eliminate postage stamps’ Post early.in the day—the Neopost way 


Write for illustrated folder with patterns, quotingreferenceK4 | RONEO-NEOPOST LTD. 
to FOTHERGILL & HARVEY LrD. Thirty-seven Peter St., Manners 2 VICTORIA ‘HOUSE ‘ SOUTHAMPTON ROW 3 LONDON we | 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ODEON THEATRES, LIMITED AND 
~ SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The eleventh anrual general meeting of 
Odeon Theatres, Limited, was held on the 
27th instant, in London, Mr. J. Arthur Rank 
(chairman of the compary) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the 52. weeks ended June 26, 1948:— 

The results of Odeon Theatres, Limited, 
for the year are, 1 hope you will agree, 
satisfactory, in that the profit, subject to 
taxation, amounts to £1,194,232 as compared 
with £1,137,257 last year. The year has been 
a difficult trading perioa for this industry. 
I feel that the :esults achieved draw particular 
attention to the important part British films 
play in the successful operation of theatres 
in this country when they are played con- 
sistently and regularly. 


The satisfactory results enable us to trans- 
fer to general reserve approximately the 
same amount as last year——thar is £300,000— 
to imcrease our carry-forward by £17,363 
and to pay the same dividend on our ordinary 
shares—that is 174 per cent., free of tax. 


The results of Gaumont-British Picture 
Corporation, Limited, cove: a period of 15 
months to June 26, 1948, and show some 
failing off in profits which has necessitated a 
reduction in the rate of the dividend from 
124 per cent. per annum to 7} per cent. 
per annum. We did not consider it prudent 
to maintain our dividend at the expense of 
a transfer to general reserve in the sum of 
£174,437. I amticipate that the profits for 
the current year will show an mprovement, 
particularly as your ccmpany’s theatres are 
being operated now by Circuits Management 
Association, Limited. 

British and Dominions Film Corporation, 
Limited, has had a .most successful year; 
its studios have been kepr fully occupied with 
the producuon o: British films. We have 
still further improved the equipment and 
facilities for film production at Denham and 
Pinewood, and are satisfied that the film 
makers who use them now have facilities for 
the production of films which are comparable 
to those of any country in the world. The 
laboratories continue to work efficiently and 
steadily 40 expand their output. 

Odeon Properties, Limited, and Odeon 
Associated Theatres, Limited, have had a 
successful year. 

I and my colleagues have adopted a policy 
of consolidation. It is our intention to cut 
out all wasteful and unnecessary expenditure 
and to do all we can to simplify and 
strengthen the financial structure of the 
group. We do not intend to embark upon 
any new ventures, nor to increase our divi- 
dends beyond those paid in respect of the 
periods ending .n 1947, but aim to place the 
maximum sums to reserve each year until 


we have materially improved our liquid 


position. 
EXHIBITION RESULTS 


The exhibition result: of the Odeon 
Theatre Circuit are particularly gratifying 


Circuits Management Association, Limited, 
the results of both Odeon and Gaumont will 
show a substantial improverzent during the 
current year. We are desirous of showing 


not only British films but the best of the 


American ones. 
I have referred 


cccviensly te fmiopecrtiet: 
British films ‘in this country, the average 


takings per week per theatre of British films 
on the Odeon Circuit being £587 as. against 
all foreign films £566. These figures are 
encouraging and show that if British films are 
consistently and regularly shown, the public 
appreciate and enjoy them; the ultumate 
prost being their success at ‘the box office, 

he theatre companies have been faced with 
heavy increases in expenditure during the 
year wi.hout any corresponding increase in 
income or any alleviation of the Entertain- 
ments Tax 


Our ‘overseas theatres are continuing to 
make progress. In some territories there have 
been difficulties, but we are satisfied that the 
investments which we have made will be 
profitable and materially assist in the develop- 
ment of.our organisation and, at the same 
time, ensure an ever-widening outlet for 
British. films. 


DISTRIBUTION AND PRODUCTION 


Our domestic distribution company, 
General Film Distributors, Ltd., has made 
steady progress during the period, handling 
the films delivered by our British studios, 
by Ealing Studios and the American pro- 
duct of Universal and Eagle Lion Films In- 
corporated. 


The company has been faced with some 
measure of criticism by independent exhi- 
bitors. I suggested to the General Council 
of the Cinematograph Exhibitors’ Associa- 
tion that, to ensure that there is fair dealing 
on both sides, a tribunal be available to deal 
with a case where an exhibitor and General 
Film Distributors, Ltd., fail. to. agree... The 
Association have not yet decided whether 
they will accept this proposal. I hope they 
will, as itewill do much to eliminate some 
of the problems of the industry. I am very 
hopeful ‘that, during the coming year, the 
business of General Film Distributors, Ltd., 
will expand still further and that we shall 
improve our relationship with independent 
exhibitors. 


BUILDING A WORLD ORGANISATION 


The building up of a world distribution 
organisation is a slow and expensive busi- 
néss as, in its initial stages, substantial costs 
must be incurred for which there is not a 
corresponding revenue until a_ sufficient 
volume of films is in distribution. These 
costs have been allowed for in the consoli- 
dated accounts of. General Cinema Finance 
ae Ltd. Now that the initial ex- 
pense has been incurred, I believe we can 
look forward to our overseas distribution 
companies operating successfully and profit- 
ably. We are incurring substantial 
expenditure a respect of the distribution 
our films in Austria, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
Korea and China, where, owing to. the 
present financial controls, we are unable to 
remit to this country the revenue which we 
earn in these territories. We charge such 
expenditure to revenue in the accounts of 
the G.C.F. group. We do this as a matter 
of long-term policy to build up an apprecia- 
tion of British films in those terrifories, 
against the time when we hope economic 
conditions will improve so that it will be 

for us. to receive our earnings 
those territories, 


experience which we have had from 
the ces < Sek Senin aioanions 
being repeated in the Overseas territories, 
amin that where we have made arrange- 


ments, cither through the. medium .of..the. 
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theatres we have acquired: or 
far-sighted policy of individual exhibitors, 
for ao © role showing of British films, then, 
tively . short period of time, the 
carnings materially increase. 

Your organisation, in addition ‘to showing 
the British way of life to the peoples of the 
countries concerned, helps to. conserve the 
dollar expenditure of these countries and 
increases our overseas trade, also adding to 
the hard and soft currencies which are. re- 
mitted to this country. 


We have made progress in r the 
cost of our films, but there has oo re- 
duction in quality and there has been in- 
cteased box office appeal. The group of ten 
films which have been delivered by our 
studios in the last three months are, [ 
believe, some of the finest turned out by any 
studio in the world and are certainly the 
finest group which we have produced. 


Fi 


BOARD’S POLICY 


We enccurage young producers, directors, 
technicians, etc., but we have adopted the ' 
policy that, until a producer or director has 
proved his worth, he makes our smaller 
pictures and, as be shows his ability, he has 
increasing opportunities to make larger and 
more important pictures. 


This policy may cause us On occasion to 
lose the services of a potentially valuable 
person who is not prepared to move forward 
slowly. We appreciat: that we run this 
risk, but I am sausted that our policy leads 
to stability in the organisation, and elimi- 
mates unnecessary risk. We do not intend 
to embark upon the production of a film for 
which we cannot see, based upon our past 
experience, a reasonable opportunity of re- 
covering its cost from this market and the 
overseas markets which are available to us. 


BRITISH QUOTA 


During the year the Cinematograph Films 
Act, 1948, was placed on the Statute Book, 
The Act, in my opinion, is a good Act and, 
as time passes, some of its present critics 
will appreciate the benefits which will accrue 
to this country and to this industry as a re- 
sult of it. I a mt efiticised because I 
wholeheartedly the proposals 
made by the Britis Peers Council to the 
President of the Board of Trade for a quota 
of 50 per cent., because IT had previously said 
I was opposed to all quotas. I altered my 
opinion as the result of two events. 
August, 1948, the Government introduced 
the Ad Valorem duty of 75 per cent. on all 
foreign films entering this country. Imme- 
diately following this, the American com- 

nies stopped sending us their new films. 

he second event was that I had been ex- 
amining very carefully the distribution and 
exhibitors’ position in this country. 


realise the country’s economic position of 
our need to conserve our overseas ex 
ture and were not sufficiently far- 
to see that it was in their own interests 
support British films. 


I intend to persevere in my efforts. to 
secure reasonable playing time in the U.S.A. 
for the best of our films, as I am convinced 
that it is in the interests of our two nations 
that Se send bee: the ian at doce Ca 


i 


of flciencys we are alive to 


and to do our utmost to get on with 
business to the best of our ability. We 
to the future with confidence, having 2 sod 
organization of good heart with a 
who will tackle 
whatever problems may arise. te 
report was adopted, and at 
of the subsidiary com their 
were a tyasctEe seaside ee wee 
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POWELL DUFFRYN LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN ON GOAL  .- 
GOMPENSATION ©: 

The annual general meeting of Powell 
Duffryn_ Limited’ was held on the 27th in- 
stant. The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement, 

The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows the profit on trading for the year after 
meeting in full the losses of those companies 
which incurred losses, and the amount carried 
to the appropriation account is the portion of 
profits attributable to Powell Duffryn Limited 
and its investment in its subsidiary companies, 
We have retained in the accounts of the sub- 
sidiary Companies a substantial part of their 
profits, but we have brought into the accounts 
of the parent company ‘sufficient to enable us 
to recommend a total distribution of 8. per 
cent. for the vear on its ordinary capital, 

Since the Coal Industry Nationalisation 
Act, 1946, was passed well. over two years 
ago, very little progress has been made in the 
payment of compensation, ‘The book value 
of the vested assets exceeds £12 million or 
more than one-third of the total book value 
of the group assets. As a group we are in 
receipt of interim income of about £540,000 
per annum, which broadly speaking, repre- 
sents 50 per cent. of the annual profits earned 
by those vested. assets. immediately prior to 
nationalisation. Under the present arrange- 
ments this interim income ceases on the 31st 
December next. Interest is payable there- 
after on the compensation: ultimately to be 
received, but. such interest will only pay- 
able when the amount of such compensation 
has been determined. Therefore an extension 
of the pericd during which interim income 
will be payabie ‘s. the only fair and practicable 
way of bridging the gap. 

We cannot carry the burden of our present 
share capital of more than £13} million 
with assets of book value of over £12 million 
completely immobilised, and the board in- 
tends submiiting- to you a scheme of capital 
reconstruction as soon as it is possible to do 
so. Meanwhile, our subsidiary company, 
Stephenson, Clarke Limited, proposes to re- 
pay its own debenture stock and preference 
shares, out of the compensation of some 
£3,500,000 received for its main line wagons 
taken over by the transport commission. 

I am pleased to report considerable im-~ 
provement in the business of handling of oil 
products through Cory Brothers. & Co. 
Limited. 

Stephenson Clarke Limited, is making sub- 
stantial progress in replacing its wartime 
shipping losses and has placed orders for the 
construction of a further seven ships. When 
these ships are in commission, the total 
tonnage owned by the company will be in 
excess of the orewar figure. 

We have acquired, jointly with Wm. Cory 
& Son Limited, the shere capital of John 
Kelly Limited, shipowners and coal facters 
in Northern Ireland and Eire. 

Last year I referred at some length to the 
formation of anew company—Powell Duffryn 

echnical Services Limited We have found 
that there is a real need for an organisation 
of this nature. 

Surveys and reports have been undertaken 

for the British Government on the coal re- 
sources of Nigeria, British North Borneo and 
Labuan, Sarawak’and Brunei. “The Govern- 
ment of Queensland, Australia, have entrusted 
us with a commission ut.der wide terms of 
reference to investigate and report upon their 
valuable and varied coal resources. 
Southern Rhodesian Government. have re- 
cently entrusted the company with the pre- 
paration of a preliminary report on the pro- 
duction of oil from. coai. 
. Important pr 
new subsidiary, Powell Duffryn Carbon Pro- 
ducts Limited, in the applications of our 
new processes for the siariulacnare ture of carbon, 
and we hope to make rapid progress in the 
a¢ar future in the production of carbon. 

The report and accoents were adopted. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
INGREASED TURNOVER | 


The annual general meeting of the. General 
Electric Company, Limited, was held, on 


the 21st imstant, im " 

Sir Harry Railing, the chairman, said that 
the trading profits disclosed were substan- 
tially higner than those of the previous year. 
That satisfactory result was due to increased 
turnover, a return to more normal production 
and the fact that the 1947 profits were ad- 
versely affected by the fuel crisis in February 
of that year, To maintain those figures dur- 
ing the current-year would be a difficult task, 
in view of the ‘continuing ‘rise in cost of 
wages, raw materials and sétvices. 

The consolidated profit and’ loss account 
showed that the aggregate profit before taxa- 
tion and proportion’ attributable to minority 
shareholders amounted to £4,190,657. 
Taxation absorbed £2,372,558,; a crippling 
amount. ‘They. recommended a dividend of 
ten per cent. per annum and a bonus of-.74 
per cent.. per annum on the ordinary stock. 
In. the — consolidated balance. sheet | the 
strength of the company was fully disclosed, 
They showed that their current assets. ex- 
ceeded current liabilities by £11,400,000. The 
total reserves now amounted to £12,469,397, 
giving a total capital employed in the busi- 
ness of £22,267,769, 

It was axiomatic that if they wished to 
maintain the present standard of living, let 
alone improve it, national production must 
be. increased»; They must produce the 
maximum. quantity of goods. for which. they 
could find a market and must do so at the 
minimum cost. They must have ample 
means available to. provide more research 
facilities, more modern machinery and more 
horsepower for each worker. The amount 
which prudent companies had always saved 
and ploughed back into their business was 
now heavily taxed and it was, therefore, 
becoming increasingly difficult to provide out 
of the company’s savings the reserves which 
would be ultimately necessary for capital 
replacement let alone modernisation. 


EFFICIENCY NULLIFIED 


That heavy taxation, therefore, constituted, 
in fact, a tax on capital and a brake on 
modernisation. Unless altered, it would more 
and more tend to nullify the measures for 
increased efficiency, for reduced. cests and 
for closing the gap in external trade which 
industry was so valiantly striving to carry 
out. : 

An analysis showing how the total income 
of the company, including its subsidiaries, 
was distributed brought out that about 34.7 
per cent. was spent ‘on materials, 32.2 per 
cent. on wages and salaries, 20 per cent. on 
operating expenses, 6.4 per cent. on taxation, 
1.9 per cent. on depreciation, 3.3 per cent. 
was retained in the business and 1.5 per cent. 
paid out in dividends. They therefore paid 
the Government in taxation more than four 
times the amount paid out in dividends. 

The company had passed through a year 
full of difficult production problems con- 
nected with the supply of raw materials and 
putting new plants into operation. Théy 
had successfully overcome them and had in- 
creased their production and sales both’ in 
value and in volume. Those remarks applied 
to the -home and especially to the export 
market. 

Their increased turnover had been 
achieved both by increased production in the 
existing works as well as in the company’s 
new works in Lancashire, Durham, York- 
shire and Walsall. As to exports, their total 
shipments in 1946-47 represented an advance 
of 83 per cent. over 1938; and those for 
1947-48 an advance of 177 per cent. Their 
present monthly average rate of shipment 
represented an advance of 247 per cent. over 
1938, ‘which was considerably higher than 
The. report was adopted. 
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‘SOUTH AFRICAN '° 

DISTILLERIES AND WINES, 
REASONABLY. GOOD PROSPECTS 
The fourteenth annual ordinary general 
meeting of this company was held, on 26th 
instant,’in London, Mr. H. R. Mosenthal, 
the chairman, presiding. \ 
The following is an extract from his states 
ment. circulated with the report 
accounts : 
The consolidated trading profits of. the 
subsidiary companies for the year e¢ 
February 29, 1948, amounted, before pro- 
viding for taxation, to £901,911, the com4 
parable figure last year being £764,365, an 
increase of £137,546, ; 
The total estimated «liability .to»South 
African taxation on the profits earned during, 
the year is £228,412, compared: with’ 
£194,726 last year. The liability to United 
Kingdom excess profits tax has not-yet been 
finally computed, but from the information 
at present available it appears that the esti< 
mated liability will not exceed the £185,000 
mentioned in the note on the balance-sheet. 
Dividends declared by the subsidiary com- 
panies amounted to £287,151, as compared 
with £213,754 in the preceding year. After 
charging salaries, rent, general expenses and 
directors’ fees, and .after providing for 
United Kingdom taxation, the balance of 


net profit available for distribution amounts 
to £152,479 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


After providing for the Preference divi- 
dend the directors propose to distribute a 
final dividend on the Ordinary. stock. of 15 
per cent., less income-tax, making, with the 
interim dividend of 6 per cent., already paid, 
a total of 21 per cent. for the year. This is 
the same as was paid last year. 

Last year I informed you. that our sub- 
sidiary companies. were not able to main- 
tain their sales at the same volume because 
it had become necessary to ration many o 
their products owing to the difficulty o 
building up their maturing stocks. The same 
difficulty has been experienced in the year 
under review, but due to careful anticipatioa 
of the problems ahead the boards of your 
subsidiary companies were able to increase 
the sales of certain of their products with 
the very satisfactory result now disclosed. 

I also informed you last year of the laying 
down of additional maturing stocks with the 
object of eventually overcoming conditions 
which have enforced the rationing of sales. 
Stocks held by our subsidiary companies 
show an increase.in value at..February 29, 
1948, of £253,375 sterling over last year’s 
figure. 


SHORTAGES OF WINES AND BRANDIES 


The directors of the subsidiary companies 
mform' me that trading prospects are 
reasonably good, sales for the first five 
months of their current year being roughly 
on a par with those of the corresponding 
period of last year, but they are still much 
handicapped by shortages of wines and 
brandies, due in part to reduced vintages ia 
the past few years because of droughts, but 
also to the shortage of fertilisers, producing 
vintages far below the normal demand. 

Brandy stocks im particular are short of 
their requirements, and the position. . is 
further aggravated by the introduction by 
the Government of quotas to all merchants 
whereby the company’s allocation has been 
considerably red in comparison with 
that received previously. The matter has 
been taken up with the Ministry concerned, 
and it is hoped that there will be a readjust- 
ment of allocations. 


‘It will be noted that the South African 


and British Treasuries have received just 
under twenty times as much as our stock- 


report was ‘adopted. 
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THE FAIREY AVIATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS 


The twentieth ordinary general meet'ng of 


= fear able to report two im t de- 
ats that, have been achieved in the 
oat y 


In conjunction with the Clyde Engineering 
Company of Sydney, Australia, we have 
formed the Fairey Clyde Aviation Company 
in that country. We have recently, with the 
consent of the Treas toned the Fairey 
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NEA nS ey caralee, Pete 
eav 
tax, for eis ae Sein: i 
Your Board. propose to; strengthen the 
structure of the company allocating | 
£50,000 to Reserve for R ent 


Fixed Assets (this we consider saeetce” prudent’ 








CT 





w. in view of the largely tc 
= se a tengo - bi ewig - Aviation Company of anada, Limited, and machine tools and other’ vapbe i items) a as 
Sir Richard Fairey, M-B.B., F.R.Ac.S., have acquired for that company a factory at also to transfer the sum of £10,000 to al 
chairman and managing director, in the | Halifax, Nova Scotia’ In this case we are General Reserve and to write off — in 
course of his speech, said: Our consider- | Providing the majority of the capital, and as the value of drawings and f 
able expenditure on research and develop- with the Australian er: we are balance of the nett profit, a sum of (905% 
ment wil] have been noted, and this, you giving the new concern our full backing. will increase the carry forward to a figure fo 
will appreciate, is an essential feature of our The report was adopted. of £139,742. 
business. Ours is a progressive industry, and At last year’s meeting I reported that th 0 
to fall behind in technical progress would PETER BROTHERHOOD Company’s business was proceeding 
seriously damage our future prospects. When Y, satisfactory manner. The result of "ths 7 
one reflects that such successful aircraft as, LIMITED year’s trading has been highly satisfactory 
for example, the - Fox,” the famous HIGHLY SATISFACTORY RESULTS reflecting credit on all who have been con~ 
“ Swordfish,” our more recent Helicopter DIVIDEND MAINTAINED AT cerned in carrying on the business of the 
and the “ Primer,” were all private ventures 20 PER CENT firm, 
conceived within our organisation, and were of As tw the future, it might perhaps be as 
all financed from our own resources, it is The forty-first annual general meeting well to remind» shareholders that the 
a little bewildering to learn that it has been Peter Brotherhood, Limited, was held, on specially favourable results of this year's. L 
stated in the House of Commons from official the 26th instant, at Winchester House, trading may not always recur, but we have 
sources that there is no such thing as private London, E.C. an excellent order book and,‘in the absence Ip 
enterprise in the British aircraft industry. Mr Alexander Marcus Neal, J.P, of unforeseen ‘circumstances, we see fi Su 
AC.G.L, Lau i a CE, (the © chairman), reason why we should not look forward to Es 
: who presi sai a continuance of prosperity for some time. , 
NEW AND NOVEL TYFSs On the liability side, bat ecter to “ The report ona teal weiecunaill : 
We have some new and novel types in the — ean teers pened + Refund ce mously adopted. ‘ 
prototype stage and on the drawing board. RCEsS aneiaiennn dd teen 
Our ete contribution to the Fleet Air Arm rag 5 ie ~ . penne we THE TRUSTEES Te 
will shortly take the air. 
Following successful pioneer efforts we are capital purposes only; ae as will be CORPORATION LIMITED t e 
being encouraged by the Ministry of Supply seen by referring to the penultimate item on REVENUE WELL MAINTAINED | 
to extend our activities in the guided weapon the asset side, £36,092 had already been Th di Te 
field. Out Helicopter has been flying tor spent by March 3ist this year; the remain- e 60th ordinary general meeting of The 
some months. Indeed it has already broken der will probably have been absorbed by Trustees Corporation, Limited, — was held M: 
the world’s speed record for rotary wing air- the acquisition of machinery to keep our on 27th instant in London, * 
craft—a remarkable feat. We have produced works up to date by the time next year’s Mr Lionel A. Stride (the chairman), ip ; 
a very promising type of training plane— accounts are in your hands. the course of his speech, said: Revenue re- P. 
the “Primer ”—of particularly cheap con- Referring to “Revenue Reserves and serves and unappropriated profits toa! more y 
struction. Surplus,” it will be seen that sundry provi- than £678,000. The total balance-sheet g 
Our principal Product continues to be our sions made in previous years, now no figure of investments is £3,326,032. The | 
very successful “ Firefly ” naval aircraft, now longer required, amounting to £8,500 have total valuation figure is £5,495,971, showing M 
in use by the Royal Navy, the Royal Cana been transferred direct to General Reserve, a market appreciation of 65. 24 per cent. h 
dian, the Royal Australian and the Royal which, with £10,000 transferred ‘from Profit against an appreciation of 71.81 per cent. at 
Netherlands Navies. A new and improved and Loss Account for the year under review, aw 31, 1947. At May, 1939, more ~ ; 
mark has been introduced recently, and the now stands at a figure of £68,500. oo cent. of our portfolio consisted ls 
indications are that our production pro- Cash at bankers at March 31, 1948, fix interest-bearing securities such 
gramme for this aircraft will be maintained stood at £61,643, compared with £70; 031 bonds, debentures, and preference stocks 4 
for at least another two years. The repair last year, which i think you will agree, in shares. Last May (including £178,000 = 
and maintenance of our own and other air- view of the increasing proportion of com- nal held in 3 per cent. Transport and Elec - 
craft form a considerable part of our turn- aero work which must be financed, as tricity Stocks as a result of nationalisa 
over, and in this connection I believe that opeouss to Government work on which in- this percentage figure had become red 
our rapid servicing of large aeeatt for the ents are usually paid, to be satisfactory. sabe per cent. ge, May, 1939, saome * ~ 
Berlin air lift has given great satisfaction. cent, of our portioluo was represented by 
Reporting bea ce igor subsidiaries, Air ay Se yee ae ae vestments outside Great Britain and the Do- 
Survey Company, Limited, is now a con- The value of our sales for the year was minions and Dependencies, _ By last May 
siderable organisation, both at home and over 20 per cent. larger than last year’s this percentage had become reduced fe 
abroad. It includes Air Survey Company figure, and the nett trading profit for the about 12 per cent. 
of India, Limited, at Calcutta, and Aero year, before provision for taxation, amounts The total revenue for the year amounted In 
Surveys, Limited, ‘of Vancouver, while its to £174,842, against a comparable figure for to £298,751, out of which taxation, inna 
mapping resources have been added to by last year of £66,850. Provision for taxation ing profits tax, takes £101,188. Net re Pi 
the acquisition of Aerographic Surveys, absorbs £99,325, against £37,900, leaving us, amounted to £125,287—an increase. Or 
Limited. This group is now operating its after addition of Provisions now no longer £15,179. The dividend for the year, | 
own fleet of aircraft and its scope has been required and other credits of a non-recurring income tax, on the Preference Stock 1 
extended to cover the whole field of aerial nature, with a nett profit for the year, avail- £21,656 and an interim dividend of 5p Si 
survey and mapping. Such maps are of the able for distribution, of £105,662. cent., less tax, paid in January on @ 
utmost utility for every kind. of land The question of a final dividend has been Ordinary Stock took £24,063. In view of 2 
development work, and we are hopeful that before your Board who, after full considera- the postponement of the annua! 
this particular branch of our activities will tion, have felt it to be their duty to fall into meeting the directors declared a second = § 
be of growing importance in future years. line with the expressed wish of the Chancel- _— terim dividend of 5 per cent. with a 2° n 
I have mentioned previously the necessity lor of the Exchequer that dividenas should cent. bonus on the Ordinary Stock. 
of servicing our products overseas,. which, not be increased at this time Accordingly, was paid on July 28th and made a total of 
coupled with the national need for dispersal © your Board recommend the payment of the 12 per cent. in respect of the year to May Te 
of industries throughout the Empire, has same total dividend as during the past eight 31, 1948. pics 
prompted us to take certain further steps. I years, namely 20 per cent., less tax, for the The report was adopted, ant B 
: th 
NOTICES A TELICATIONS are invited from men and women for post in a 
Eee Office of Information as economie and political editor. 
ESEARCH Institute requires a number of research assistants for | academic qualifications in economics, sound journalistic experience 
an inyestigation into the control of monopolies. An Honours | an appreciation of the requirements of publications in Eastern 
degree in Economics or kindred subjects require Salaries £350-£600, are required, gis 
ace ‘coor kt to age, qualifications and experience. —Applications should Salary scale: Men £675-£800 p.a. Women £550-£675 p.a x 
i be sent immediately Ato Box 870. Bip ms eppicriiens., giving: sate oes details of i ayatneatin ‘ 
: ‘ARKET RESEARCH. Man required for traini r addressed to ; : ; 
; \ development function in ie industrial Sa itinattoh on a reference 0. Ofeer. 1 5 Tavistock Sayere, yontoe fi nef le 
Manchester area. Previous experience not essential but an ytical | candidates a for interview will be a aan ” ate Ce 
training and tenacious approach to. difficult research Stoblerme is —_ . S adv ; 
i essential. Send details of experience, training, age, ete. to 968. | FNTELLIGENT woman, gr aduated this year in mathematics end W 
: XPORT TRADE. Young Dutchman with British born wife, | + chemistry, requires an tnteresting post, Possesses_ driving ten Fi 
‘University education, perfect Dutch, ish, German, fluent French, | Willing to travel-Box 862. = 






Czech, seeks permanent business career British firm. Knowledge 
textile trade, adaptable, widely travelled in Europe. inimum salary 
acceptable provided prospects for future. Box 866. 


FOR SALE: Economist, last quarter 1946; 1947; offers? Box $50. 






Sewn 





FOR SALE: Economist, 14/9/46 to 18/9/48. £2. Box 876. 
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“JHE ECONOMIST, October 30, 1948 


yp» » Statistical Summary _ SERRE AS a 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS. 


For the week ended October 23, 1948, 
total ordinary. revenue was £51,085,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of /57,819,000 
and issues to sinking funds £382,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£9,413,000, the surplus accrued since April 
lst is /223,618,468 against /229,917,990 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELFP<BALANGING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 








Exchequer 
‘ysis (£ thousand) 
sti- Sheil 
ms : April | April 
mre | * ee 1 | Week | Week 
to to jended | ended 
Oct. Oct. Oct. | Oct. 
25, | 2; 25, |.-23, 
1947 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 
JRDINARY 
REVENUE | | 
Income Tax... ... 11309150) 420,351 432,80 415,698 11.085 
Sur-tan .......+.{° SQ 20,905 27,000 


Estate, etc., Duties | 160,000) 93,869) 98,700 3,000 2.350 
—.. see. | 55,000) 27,980 31,11 950° #9750 
Profits Tax .... 250 23,270. 82, 531} 2,100) 3,050 
E.P.T. . : 145,348 62,400} 3,100) 1,050 
Other Inlan a Rev. | i i 
' 37,550... 950 


Special: ontributn.| 50, 
729,858! 752,201) 23,448 19,643 


Total Inland Rev. (19153 
440,493, 455,401) 10,498, 11,427 
315,000, 396,900] 15,000 15,500 
























755,493, 852,301) 25,498) 26,927 


11,269 20,368]... 122 
122,278 68,383915,833, 58 


30,175! 826]... ne 
80) 80 

3,970, 4,175 bos 
450! 400)... 
17,705: 9,142] 1,000°... 
187,688; 90,60 15,227) 4,335 4,335 


Total Ord. Rev... 3765300,1858947 17883597] 81, 136| 51,085 
— 


Seir-Barancine 
Post Office....... 150,200) 76,900, 81,280 2,920) 3,370 
Income Tax on 

E.P.T. Refunds} 16,000) 13,477! 4,35 282) 181 


ee . «ennui 


Motor Duties... ... | 
Surplus War Stores | 102, 
Surplus Receipts} 
from Trading. . 57, 
P.O. (Net Rece ipts) 
Wireless Licences . 1, 
Crown Lands. .. .. | 1 
Receipts from| 
Sandry Loans..} 14, 
Miscell. Receipts..| 68, 


one 


ee 





WG. ... tnsad 393150011949324 1874051] 84,338! 54,636 









Issues out of the Exchequer 


EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt ....; 
Payments to N. 


reland 4 


se eeeee 











ee! ae 4,665, 3,994) 3,159 
Supply Services , 3052141 34,060) 54,660 
Total Ord. awe aanes Stasis 819 
Funds. . jee! 
Seur-BaLAncinc 
Office 2.2.4, 3,370 
Income Tax on 
E.P.T. Refunds! 181 
Total ..........f 3142857710256 1650413'41,256. 61,751 





After decreasing Exchequer balances by £226,844 to 
£3,004,5 ek the other tions for the increased 


gross National Debt by £26,305,350 to £25,739 million. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 


Pat Otice and Telegraph (Money) Acts, 1046 and a 
ita 3 aid secutive sohyea pean ries eee a 


Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, sec. 3(J)...... 4,450 
Cotton (Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, sec. 2n(a). 10,000 
War Damage : War Damage Commitsion........ 4,000 


Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947, Post-war retitaas 321. 


ee 


- 19,417 


ee 
















. Net Recurers . Nev Repayments 
ios NS a 
. er. Anhui 482 
% Det. Bonds... 330: 7 
ax Reserve Certs. 267. | Other Debt — 
oo oa i Exeetials ss... 
nternal 30... 6,099 | Ways & Means Ad- 
Treasury Deposits, 12,500 ‘vances g60T Tl. 445 
28,994 2,689 








* Including £144,000 paid off on maturity. 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 


Ways and 












Treasury Means 
: Total 
Bills Advances Float- 
ing 
Debt 





Tender | Tap 


oa: 26 | 2230- nrer 5 
1948 





























july 10 | 2210-0 | 2625-9 +516547-7 
» 17 /| 2210-0 | 2632-4 1429-5 }6581-1 
» 24) 2210-0 2632-8 1429-5 }6580-1 
yf Sl 2210-0 2620-3 P 1429-5 {6561-0 
Aug. 7 2210-0 | 2598-5 , 1429-5 }6508-5 
» 14 (| 2210-0 | 2355-6 : 1429-5 16282-0 
nm 21 2210-0 | 2398-0} 280-1 1441-0 $6355-9 
28 | 2210-0 | 2386-0} 286-8 -0 [6323-8 
Sept. 4 2210-0 | 2392-0} 294-2 -§]6351-8 
” 11 | 2210- 0} | 2378- 7} 297-0 -516348-2 
» 48 | 2210-0 | 2399-7} 300-5 +5 16389-4 
» SOI 4631-3 256-5 *§16349°3 
Oct. 9/| 2220-0 | 2415-3] 274-7 -0 16370-0 
» 16) 2240-0 | 2446-7} 277-5 -§16395-3 

” $3, 2300-0 2446-3] 282-1 -016416-9 







TREASURY BILLS 
(£ million) 


10 152 46 
10 1-55 48 
10 1-31 43 
10 1-34 42 
10 1-50 44 
10 1-91 53 
10. 1-87 52 
10 3-05 53 
10 2-43 41 
10 2-84 48 
10 3-31 56 
10 3-14 52 
10 1-72 54 
10 1-90 62 
10 2-09 59 
10 1-57 48 


On October 22nd applications for bills to be paid on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
were accepted as to about 48 per cent of the amount 
applied for at £99 17s. Sd. and applications at higher 

prices were accepted in full. Applications for bills to be 

Paid on Saturday at £99 17s. 6d. and above were accepted 
. full. £170 million (maximum) of Treasury Bills are 
being offered for October 29th. For the week ended 
October 30th the Banks will not be asked for Treasury 
deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 

















Savings Certificates -— 
Receipts. ......+- eseeeces 
Repayments ....+cesee+ 


Net SavingS ....cesecss: 
Defence Bonds :-— 


Receipts os hbae eoeeeeeeer 
Repayments ...-..sees0 


Net beg Sasha eneien 
P.O, rustee Savings 
Por ote 
Receipts. ..... ocabes vive 
Repayments ......+-+++- 


Net SavingS ...-seseees 


Total Net Savings......... 


Titers on certificates repaid 
accrued on savings 
invested 


teeeee 


BAN K OF aerAne 


RETURNS o>...) 
OCTOBER 3 949, 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT : 

Noted Isine f Govt. Debt... 11,445,100 


Tncrculaton 1230,772,356| Other Govt, 
In Bankg. De- Securities .., 1288,164,638 
partment... 69,475,477 | Other Sees..., 807,828 








Coin (other, ; 
than gold). .. 12,434 
Art. of Fid- 
Tesue:. na86% 1300,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
rugs (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz; fine}: .... 247,835 
1300,247,833 1300,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


; £ 

Capital ....4. 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... . 

Rests. &. é. 5 3,255,133 | Other Secsi:- 
Public Deps.:— 32,707,293 | Discounts and 
Public Accts.* 13,061,662| Advances... 19,309,305 
H.M. Treas. Securities.... 87,351,775 

Special Acct. 19,645,631 

Notes.....++- 69,475,477 


Other Deps.:~ 400,503,169} Coin...... eee 2,597,097 
Bankers..... 807,460,424 
Other Accts..... 93,042,745 
—_——— rt 


451,016,595 451,016,595 


Including Ex wer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
National Bebt tod Dividend. Accounts. 


322,498,941 
56,655,080 





COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ million) 






ee ee 





Ss eieidue wis 2 
oi &. per fine os... ii it 172/38) 12/8 
s. Of... / /. / 
Penning De Dept. -— | 
P blie Accounts bed : 1s-§ 8-8 3 
reasury Special Account ‘ +9 . 
WRN fae acai cnn ce - a 301-5} 307-5 
OWNS noe eee 94-9) 93-9 93-0 
tas tc cg iterates cs 423-2| 424-2] 433-2 
Securities :—~ i 
Government....e.s.+-+- 5 a 322: se 
Discounts, etc.........-. 26-4 25-3 19-3 
Other 5.6.5.5 ayy 22-6| 23-4) 37-4 
Sotsks i252: ee eces Bl 374- +8) 379-0 
Banking dept. res,........ H. 66-4 Ti-1l) 72-1 
- ; 2 % 2 
Proportion ®,.........+- 4 15-6 16-7| 16-6 


* Government debt is {11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from {1,350 million to £1,306 
million on March 4, 1948. 


“Tue Economist” InpEx oF WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


Oct, 2 Oct. 1 
1927 = 100 | a” | Soae’ 1548 


Other foods siinbcbes 
Fentiles 3s vicdcasiee 
Minerals 





GOLD AND SILVER 


‘The Bank of nd’s Official buying price for gold 
meneree Vee per fine ounce throughout the week, 
Spot cash prices were as follows -— 


PNM at tne Et a gen Ss 


hhc apaartent be on 
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"NEW ZEALAND 


Incorporated with limited lability in New Zealand 


Represented ot over 260 points 

in New Zealend and at Melbourne, 

Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales; 
Suva, Fiji; Abia, Samoa. 


Londen Office Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z 


1, Queen Victoria St., BC.4. 
O. M. Samuel, Manager P. L. Porter, General Manager 





South America 


With our own branches in 19 important Central and 

South America cities, and correspondents throughout 

South America, we are well equipped to serve British 

traders interested in Latin American markets. Corres- 
pondents the world over. 


London Offices—- 
6 Lothbury, E.C.2. E. B. McInerney, Mgr. 


2-4 Cockspur St., S.W.1, _L. R. Newman, Mgr. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA ) 086 60 branches i 


da, N dland, 
Head Office, Montreal, _ - oe, bli Coal 
Offices in New York & Paris. } and South Maeeiden: 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability. 





ROYAL BANK OF CANADA | 
DIVIDEND NO. 245 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 23 per cent.. bein 
at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum upon the paid-up Capital Stock of 
the Bank,. has been DECLARED for the three months ending Noven:- 
ber 30, 1948, and will be PAYABLE at the Bank and its branches on and 
after December 1, 1948, to shareholders of record October 30; 1948. 

By Order of thie Board, 
E. B. McINERNBY, London Manager. 

_& & Lothbury, London, E.C.2. October 20,2948. 


NAT AL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
(shortly to become: the University of Natal) 
DURBAN, 








Applications are invited fer two posts in Durban, 
SENIOR ye a LECTURER 
n the 
DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING 
Successfal applicants should preferably possess a university degree 
and a professional qualification, and will be expected to lecture under 
he direction of the Professor of Ac ering an | and Auditing to both degree 
stolpate and professional accountant students in some or all of the 
follow ing subjects: 
Accounting, Auditing, Costiig, Income Tax and Executarship, 

They may be required to lecture to non-European students, 

Sajary scales for men are: 


Senior Lecturer: ie x 
Lecturer; : oe. 


“Tn addition, a cost of living i ares is paid, 

-Further particulars and-information as to method of application are 
obtainable from the Secretary, Association of ea of the British 
en 32 Woburn Square. London, The closing date 
for the receipt | of applications i is. aNovember 30, 1948. 


Yous Economist. sought for. progressive editorial post by “West 
Country. publishing firm. Knowledge of. Stete finance, currency 
and foreign exchange matters, trade.statistics, etc... as well.as gift for 
précis writing essential, knowledge of French and/or Gouan an 
advantage, —Applications (in own handwriting) to Box 873. 


Coraae Secretaryship required by Barrister, 35 years\or age, 
experienced” in company law.  Exhibitioner, Oxford University.— 
Apply Bex 872. 


OR Sale,—Economic Journals Dece “mber, 1928-December, 1934, Cam- Cam- 
bridge Economic Series Nos. - dnclusive,—Offers Box. $53. 


| EFYORE you BUY A GREE OuSE study the tilustrated brochure 
oa i4 mgt a -made Wa tecrat’”’ rustless alloy ereere 


howse, | 10, post free from Ws r Tool and Guage Co., 
Dreeeeh.| 





, James" 's, Lond L 


ep ne te tent 





tiie oS, BSE RE 


WE INVITE YOU - 


if you intend visiting Australia. or New Zebiondies 
Advices from a network of branches enable “ag” 
to give practical and up-to-date information on 

“all aspects of industrial, commercial and ona 
conditions throughout Australia and New Zealand, . 


UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA — 


LIMITED 





Branches throughout 
Australia 


Head Office ; 
| and New Zealand 71, CORNHTLL, LONDON, E.C.3 





NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT. 


incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial te wey 1 Cairo, 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - £3,000, 000% we 
RESERVEFUND -~ - £3,000,000 "EROS" 


ooo =. SAT- NOV o 
” Lande * Office: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4. 


Branches in oll the Priscipal Towis tf SOVOT sad’ the oe 











tes, 






es ' 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS onan 

ASSETS EXCEED 000,000 

CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £189,000,008 
(1947 Accounts) 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Incorporated in Canada: 
with Limited Liability).—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY FOUR ‘PER 
CENT CONSOLIDATED DEBENTURE STOCK.—NEW BRUNSW. 
EDMONTON RAILWAY FOUR PER oe CENT DEBENTUR ‘TURE STO 

< awa 
ATLANTIC AND NORTH-WE AY FOUR PER CENT 
MORTGAGE REDEEMABLE DEBENTURE STOCK.—In preparation 
the payment of the half-yearly interest due January 1, 1949, on the 
above Stocks, the Transfer Books will S closed on Nevember 22nd and 
will be reopened on.January 3, 1949.--R. F. TREMAYNE, Deputy Seere- 
tary, 8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, S.W.L October 23, 1948. 


CCOUNTANT, chartered or incorporated, University "graduate J 
4\ ferred, required by old-established Birmingham metaiware 
facturers. Duties office supervision, accounts, works costs, 
Directors. Apply, stating age, education, experience. Salary not 
than £800. Prospects. —-Box No. 737, 19-21, Corporation St., Birminghags: : 


‘NDUSTRIAL “ADMINISTRATION ‘OR TRADE ASSOCLATI : 
Scotsman (40), available now. Chartered Accountant and -. 
Accountant. Twenty-five years’ experience Glasgow “ London in 
fessional, commercial and Trade Association secretari, eas — 
six. years secretary/manager.wartime Pool trading pray, ve 
£250,000 p.a. Accounting, investigations and reports, statistics, 
trial organisation, price agreements, negotiations Government 
ments and Trades Unions. —Wm. Eadie, 1 Loudon Terrace, Glasgow, | 


7 OUNG ex-Serviceman with keenness and drive, B.Com, (Hens.), 
languages, seeks post with prospects of executive position, 







oo) 


ably in commercial firm with international interests—Box 871. 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EGONOMIG AND ee 
SOCIAL RESEARCH Ky 


Applications are invited ‘for a senior research appointment to 
for the purpose of undertaking Government-sponsored r 

into problems of the location of industry. "The t will- 
a period of two years with superannuation arora within the. 
and children’s allowances. -: It will have Research Associate 
status with minimum salary £1,000 p.a: The person appointed 4 
as chief investigator. The necessary researc yentaieh: suviatture will be 
vided: In addition to academic qualifications in economics this 
requires a first-hand experience of the organisation and condud 
applied economic research and a thorough knowledge of the pro 
of industry. The work will involve close cantacl with gove 
departments,. local.authorities and insustry as well as with 
research organisations engaged in regional studies. _ It will ure 
considerable travelling for which suitable provision will be made. 4 
allowance for removal expenses or alternatively a London ex} 
allowance will be de to a successful candidate if outside the. 
area. re n writing with a brief statement of qualifical 
and the names and addresses of not less than two referees (not 
monials) should be made within two weeks of the appearance of @ 
oerertneeeet to: The Secretary, NIESR, 2. Dean Trench..58 

ndon, : 
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